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Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Potato Machine. 


Frienp Hotmes: Believing that I have made 
an additional improvement to the Cultivator, in 
the way of helping to hoe potatoes, I should be 
pleased to have you give a description of it to 
| your readers, if you see fit, through the columns 
(of the Farmer. 
~| ITtook a hard-wood board, four inches wide, 
-——-— |and halved it on the teeth of a corn-harrow, 
| (made the same as a cultivator,) on the outside, 

The Western Wheat Crop is a harp upon! with a board halved on the teeth to match, on the 
which eastern speculators play a great many cu- | inside—three inches wide—and nailed them to- 





rious tunes. Every spring you find them pitch- | gether, and then nailed them up to the wood of 
ing down on to what our worthy old friend Rob-| the harrow—coming to a point at the point of 


bins of ‘* musical memory’? used to call the | the harrow. With this—afier I had gone twice 


‘wailing D.”’ If their accounts are to be be-| in a row with the cultivato , i , 
g e ivator, so as to work close | ihe nutriment is conveyed from the soil. No| 


lieved, this crop is as sure to be cut off every | to the row on each side—I hille : , — ep 
. P . led up my potatoes | stiowance is made for the action of the vitalizing | 


spring, a8 the spring comes. It is either winter-| the first time hoing, so that 1 was satisfied that 
killed, or it is too wet, or too dry, or the worm | they were hoed as well as usually done by the 
or the bug, or the fly, or the rust, has always | hoe; and I did not use the hoe to them. 
demolished the whole of it, and up goes the that I have hoed the second time, I smoothed on 


‘ . sy! ; 
flour market, and many 3 ‘* nimble ninepence,”’ | the top of the ridge thrown up, and hauled some 


do the speculators make out of it. It has been of the dirt among the vines with the hoe—which 


The drought was reported to} was but very little labor. It saved more than 
have killed the whole crop, and quite a rise in| half of the work necessary, in my opinion, afier 
flour was the result of the story. Indeed, they | the cultivator had been used. 

went so far as to send a darre/ or two back from! A machine, made like this, in good shape, 
Boston to Buffalo, and then cry out that all the | would be of very great benefit in raising potatoes. 
flour in the east had been ordered back to feed [think they could be made with old mill-saw 
the Far West with. But it seems a kind Provi- plate rivetted between two pieces of hard wood, 
dence will not endorse the falsehood, and is pour- | so as to form the sides—somewhat the same as 


so this spring. 


ing out from its blessed horn of plenty a most | the sides of the cultivator—the piece on the out- 


glorious crop. 


| side about two inches thick, square ; the one on 
The True Democrat of Cleaveland says, ‘* that 


jthe inside about three inches wide, one and a 
half thick, to support the saw-plate so that it 
would not bend; a to®th or supporter should be 
put in for the plate to rest upon at the front ; and 


the wheat crop will be immense this year is cer- 
There is a failure no where. The late | 
rains have added millions of wealth tothe country.”’ | 


tain. 


S : ' ; 
some | of exerting any favorable action upon the grain, | 


The Michigan Farmer says—** But the wheat 
crop, the wheat crop, the great staple of Michi- 


as it would be necessary to narrow and widen it, 


the same as the cultivator, one side would be 


gan, which keeps our entire population in a con- | best to pass the support at the point but an inch 


stant state of agitation, between hope and fear, | or two, and the one on the other side fit inside of 
like the waves of the sea, ‘* casting up mire and | jt, 


A wheel should be put on the back part of 
dirt,,’"—what of it? 


Well, we were prepared | the centre-piece—the same as in the cultivator— 
for a doleful sight. Guess our disappointment, | about eight inches wide, so as to hold up the 


then, when we found, breaking upon our vision, | back end—as it would be hard to hold it up with | 


op the right hand and the left, some of the finest|the hands—which raises the hind part, and 
| 

wheat-fields we ever saw; and that for a dis-| leaves the potatoes hilled up in good shape. I 

tance of more than twenty miles’ travel. 


Oceca- | wish you would, if you see fit, get some one of 
sionally a field showed slightly the effects of the 
drought, and here and there one was seriously | ter the fashion of that I have described, which I 
affected, but most fields exhibited little signs of think will be much liked. 


It might be best to 
suffering, and very many, especially the deep} have the nose shaped a little like the front of a 
plowed, none at all. We certainly never travel- | double-mouldboard plough, and then it would 
led through the same extent of country, in our! hold in the ground better. 

own or any other state, where so many fields One could be made that would 
presented so rich a promise of an abundant har-| well, by making a small V harrow, of four by 
vest. We are aware that the appearance of four inch joist, and then take out half of the low- 
wheat fields, as seen from the road by the pass- | er inside, which would 


ing traveller, at the stage of growth they had | lower outside. 


your mechanics to make a machine somewhat af- | 


answer very | 


make an edge on the | 
A piece of wood should be fast- | 


then attained, is very deceptive. But we entered 
many fields, and examined them sufficiently to 


ened on the top of the nose, and project outa | 


little, to haul by—as that would let the nose 


| When should Grain be Cut ? 


| It has ever been the practice with most farm- | Jt is the duty of the government to place some | 


ers to permit their grain crops to remain in the 
| field until fully matured. This, it was thought, 
ow indispensably necessary to secure the com- 
| plete development of all those characteristic ex- 
cellences upon which the value of most grains, 
used for food for man and beast, is found intrin- 
|sically to depend. To cut it, therefore, one day 


posed to detract to some extent from its nutritive 





| the value of the crop, without securing any ad- 
| ventages worthy of consideration in retarn. The 
| assumption upon which this hypothesis is predi- 


| cated, is, that the stalk acts merely as a conduit, | 


or tube, through which, as the grain demands it, 


fluid, or sap, which is supposed to act merely as 
a solvent, and is arrested and rendered incapable 


}as soon as the crop is cut, though the stalk be 
ture. My own experience, however, aided by 
the experiments and observations of others who 
have made these phenomena a subject of critical 
and patient investigation, induces me to adopt an 
altogether different view of thecase; and this, 
| I find, is the fact with many of the most distin- 
guished scientific writers, both in this country 
|and in Europe. 

In the second volume of British Husbandry, 
pages 136-7. it is said— 

** The question has been for some time agitat- 
ed, regarding the state of ripeness in which 
grain should be reaped; and it has been recom- 
mended as a general rule of practice, to cut down 
the crop before the uppermost grain cau he 
shaken out. ‘Taking all things into considera- 
tion, it seems to be the most prudent plan to 
have the grain cut before it is fully ripe; but 
in this a medium course should be adopted ; for, 








assumes a dull, husky hue in the sample, yet, if 
| not ripened enough, it shrivels in the drying.” 
; Cadet de Vaux asserts that “grain reaped 
| eight days before the usual time, has the berries 
| larger, fuller, and finer, and better calculated to 
| resist the attacks of the weevil. An equal quan- 
lity of the corn thus reaped, with corn reaped at 
muturity, gave more bread, and of better quality. 
|The proper time for reaping, is that when the 
grain, on being pressed between the fingers, has 
| a doughy appearance, like a crumb of bread just 
| hot from the oven,” 
Mr. C. Howard, in the Report on Select farms, 
says, ‘* Wheat ought never to be allowed to re- | 
|main uncut till it is fully ripe. 


Experiments, | 
| easily made, will prove to every cultivator of it, 

| that by permitting it to stand until the straw has | 
| lost its succulency, he gains nothing in plump-| 


| before its entire and perfect maturation, was sup- | 


powers, and consequently to diminish somewhat | 


replete with sap, and the grain unfilled, or imma- | 


although a grain, if allowed to become too ripe, | 


Agricultural Experiments. 


well educated men in the position to employ their 
time and talents, in investigating the secrets of 
nature, fur the advancement of agriculture and the 
general good. Agricultural societies which are 
instituted for the advancement of science, should 
especially engage in the preparation of such ex- 
periments, and divide the execution of them 
among the several members. 

Science would have made much greater prog- 
ress if the false shame with which agriculturists 
conceal every unsuccessful experiment, and the 


exaggerated manner in which they often relate all | 


those in which they have succeeded, had not re- 
tarded its progress. 

We can experiment either by means of simple 
observation, by examining the subjects and agents 
placed in relation with each other, and by con- 
sidering their reciprocal action, and observing its 
resulis, or by means of trials or experiments, by 
placing some well known plants in certain situa- 
| tions, determined with precision, observing their 


| reciprocal action, and preventing, as much as we 
| possibly can, any foreign or unknown body from 
| influencing the results of our experiments. 
| A trial is a question addressed to nature; when 
such a question is properly put, nature will nec- 
| essarily reply either yes or no. 
It is only within the Jast century that the art of 
| making experiments has been clearly apprehend- 
(ed. It is on this art that the principal power of 
| man over the material world is founded, and that 
| power will become more extended in proportion 
|as he brings this art nearer to perfection and car- 
ties it into full practice. There isa particular 
| kind of agricultural experiments which have ar- 
i rived almost to perfection, and which can be reg- 
ulated with a degree of precision equal to that 
which is attained in the other practical sciences— 
these are comparative trials in the open air. 
| It is true, that experiments of this kind are not 
‘easily made; but, nevertheless, they are in the 
power of every reflecting agriculturist. Whoever 
has accomplished one experiment, whatever may 
,be the peculiarity of the circumstances under 
which it was made, and has given a faithful ac- 
count of it, has well contributed to the advance- 
ment of science, and consequently to useful prac- 
tice, and has entitled himself to the gratitude of 
‘his cotemporaries and of posterity. It would sur- 
pass the power of any single individual to accom- 
plish any considerable number of these experi- 
ments, and could not be expected from him. 
[Von Thaer. 


Useful Receipts. 
To Coox Rice. Soak your rice in salt and 
water fur seven hours, and then put it in fresh 
water and boil it—only ten minutes after it be- 
gins to boil; then empty it out in a colander be- 


justify the above statement. |\down deeper, and make it haul steadier. A 
We were informed by a person who had trav-| cross-piece could be put on the middle, so as to 
elled through Macomb county, that through all make it solid, and almost any kind of crooked 
the timbered portion of that county, the wheat) handles would answer, at least to try it with. 1 
fields presented an equally fine appearance. But) hope that you will use some little effort to intro- 
upon the plains and upon stiff clay land, the crop duce this, as 1 believe it will be of great benefit, 
has suffered more; though we trust not to the | and save a good deal of hard labor. 
extent individual from the Please to enlighten and harmonize the minds 
western part of Oakland county, remarked to us, a our legislators on the subject of THaT Agri- 
that the late sown wheat had suffered much in| cultural School, as much as possible ; as it is of 
that region, but that the early sown stood the | the greatest importance to our State. 
drought well, and that is an opening region. The above is of course not for publication ; 
The universal testimony is that the deeper the | but I think that from it you can give a descrip- 
crop is put in, the less the injary from drought.” tion that will be understood by all who feel in- 
In addition to this, we learn through the Gen- | terested. Yours truly. 
Oxe or tue Boys. 
Down East, June 30, 1850. 


represented. An 


esee Farmer, which quotes from the Journal of | 
Commerce, that three ships are on their way | 
fiom Cairo, in Egvpt, to this country, laden with | Nore. The “ above is of course not for publi- 
Egyptian wheat. It says that the owners expect |cation"’—is itt Well, we've published it ‘ of 
tu pay twenty cents a bushel duty on its admis- | course’’ nevertheless, for sundry reasons :—be- 
sion. It also states that wheat has been cheaper | cause we like the plan given; and because, as 


ness or bulk of grain, but loses much in color fre the fire until it drains and dries, when you 
and fineness of skin; besides which, he incurs | will find a delicious dish, and every grain sepa- 
the risk of shelling, by the high wind, or by its, rated, answering the purpose of a large number 
being cut under the influence of a burning sun. | of vegetables. 

“When folly ripened by standing in the) Rice Pupprine. 
shocks, no dry hour should be Jost in getting it ounces of sugar, tw 
well secured.”’ 


Take half a piot of rice, six 
o quarts of milk, with a lit- 


: ' i tle salt, butter and allspice; pnt it cold into a 
Loudon observes, that * in harvesting wheat, | hot oven, and bake two and a half hours. 

the best farmers, both in England and on the | 
continent, agree that it ought to be cut before it | Pmonre two quarte of per- 
becomes dead ripe. 


When this is the case, the | fectly ripe and fresh tomatoes, cut them carefully 
loss is considerable, both in the field and in the 


and simmer for the space of two minutes, over 
stack-yard ; and the grain, according to Von |@ tolerably quick fire. Cut a few onions, fine, 
Thaer, produces ao inferior flour.” | and mix with them a due quantity of crumbled 
These extracts from the most distinguished bread and a small Jump of butter. When nearly 
theoretical and practical writers on agriculwre, | done, beat up eight eggs and mix them thorough- 
might be multiplied ad infinitum; but enough | ly with the mass by rapid stirring. 
has been presented, | presume, to show what is | minutes, the dish will be done. 

the general belief upon this important subject. Tomato Dempuincs. Take the skin carefully 
My own experience also goes to corroborate the | from the tomato, 
correctness of the theory which proposes that all | - 
grain intended for human fvod, or for feeding an- 


Tomato Ometer. 


In a few 


without rupturing the meat. 


| the same as that pursued in forming and prepar- 


} American Churn. | The North American Fisheries. 
The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, The following is an outline of a Jeeture on the 
of England were favored lately by Mr. Key, of North American Fisheries, delivered before the 
| Newgate street, with an inspection of the new | Mechanic's Institute of St. John, New Brons- 
| American Churn, for which he is the agent, and wick, by M. H. Perley, Esq. 
| with a trial of its operation in their presence.| It was stated, by the lecturer, that the most 
| This churn consists of a square wooden box, near-! valuable fisheries on the seaboard of North 
| ly cubical in its dimensions, and capable of hold-| America were farther north than the limits of the 
ing nearly 3 gallons, with a revolving dasher in-| United States, and consequently, in the immedi- 
side, turned round by a crank handle on the ovt-' ate vicinity of the 3ritish Colonies. After a 
side, a lid to fit closely on the top of the box, and brief historical review of these fisheries, the lec- 
a spigot and faucet aperture at the bottom of one | turer said he would, on that occasion, confine his 
of its sides. The dasher is very nearly equal in | observations to those fishes which were of the 
length to the internal dimensions of the box, its greatest importance to man, not only as affording 
end sweeping close to “ach end of the box,and.to food, and the means of profitable employment, 
the under part of its lid. It is similar to a double but which nature had bountifully provided in our 
box or shallow drawer, having, on each side of it, | bays and harbors, in the most abundant multi- 
narrow rectangular grooves or cells, and an iron tudes. 
axle through its centre, communicating with the! The cod-fishery was described, and the several 
handle outside. Before use the churn is scalded | modes and seasons for prosecuting it on the 
out, and the cream being warmed to about 624° Grand Bank of Newfoundland, upon the Labra- 
of Fahreoheit, it is poured into the churn to not | dor coast, in the Bay of Chaleur, and the Bay of 
more than half its depth. The lid is then closely | Fundy. Then followed a description of the 
pressed down perfectly tight upon the churn, and , herring-fishery, commencing with that at Grand 
the dasher kept in rapid but uniform revolution by | Manan, thence along the coast of Nova Seotia, 
turning the handle. At the end of 8 minutes the | #10und Cape Breton, Prince Edward Ieland, and 
operation is completed; and, from 5 quarts of | ‘he Magdalen Islands, within the Bay of Chaleur, 
cream, 54 Ibs. of fine fresh butter is produced. , at Shippegan, and Miscou, and along the whole 
The peculiar action of this churn appears to con-| ©98t of Labrador, to the Straits of Belle-isle. 
sist in the mechanical mode in which atmospheric | The immense value and importance of these two 
ait is rapidly brought, at a given temperature, in- | fisheries were clearly pointed out, and most fore- 
| t) most intimate contact and compression with the | ibly insisted upon. The trifling extent to which 
,cream. By a single revolution of the handle, the | *€¥ Were prosecuted in comparison with what 
box-dasher is brought down upon the surface of | ght be done, by energy and industry, afforded 
| the cream in a position neaily parallel to that sur- |" OPportunity for stating some very striking and 
| face, as the churn is only half full of the cream, | conclusive facts. The decrease of the fisheries 
| which accordingly is on a level with the axle of |!" the upper part of the Bay of Chaleur, owing 
‘the dasher. When the dasher thus enters the | ' the immense destruction, for manure, of eape- 
body of the cream, it carries with it the air en-| lin and smal! fry, on which the large fish subsist, 
closed in its under ceils or rectangular partitions, | “#8 Mentioned to show that fishery regulations 
| while the cream fills the partitions on the oppo-| “®T® needed not only there, but elsewhere in the 
site and upper side of that end of the dasher. As Province. The lecturer described the advantages 
the dasher passes down through the cream, it| which had been gained in the United States, in 
presses by its rotary action the included air upon | Holland, and in the United Kingdom, by a judi- 
qhe cream immediately in contact with it; but ag | cious system of bounties. It was stated also, that 
‘the dasher, in the course of 11s revolution, rises | since the discontinuance of bounties in Ireland 
‘through the cream on the other side of the churn, | 4% Scotland, great benefits had followed from 
the included air gradually escapes, and bubbles | 'b establishment of active and energetic Fishery 
up through the eream; while the cells on the ap- | Boards, and the expenditure by them of an an- 
per side being filled with cream, and earried to} nual parliamentary grant, in establishing and im- 
the upper part of the churn, the cream is dashed | proving boat-harbors, piers, and landing-places. 
out, and falls down through the body of the churn. | In Ireland a “ Fishery Joan tund’’ had been es- 
tablished, for lending small amounts to poor fish- 





| This combined mechanical action being constant- 
ly kept up, it may easily be conceived in how in- | e™men in the early part of the season, to assist 
timate a manner, and in how short a time, the at- | them in procuring outfits. These small loans 
mospheric air is brought into contaet with every | bad been productive of much benefit, and they 
portion of the cream, and the result of churning | had been repaid with the most extraordinary 
effected. ‘The butter is then washed in the charn, | punctuality, at the end of each season. But that 
without being touched with the hands. Nothing, | hich had been productive of the greatest good, 
as it appeared, could be more simple in its con- in all countries where the fisheries were prose- 
struction than this churn, or more decisive in its | cuted, was the establishment of a rigid system of 
result; and the agent only regretted that, instead inspection of all fish, and especially of that which 


[he process of making, cooking, and saucing is | 





in England, within the last six months, than for 
one hundred years previous: and a fair harvest 
this aujumn, in Europe, will reduce the market 
value of bread stufis to a still lower figure. This 
being the case, the bread prospect is much better | 
for the hungry than for the specu/ator. 





Sowing Wheat in July. 

All the crops of winter wheat that we have 
seen gmong us, this spring, and thus far in the 
summer, look extremely well; and all that we 
have heard from are very promising. 

This is good encouragement. We believe 
that the culture of this variety of wheat will suc- 
ceed well with all of the Maine farmers who 
koow how to do it, and the knowing how, is very 
easily obtained. The experience of our farmers 
directs that the soil should be in good heart— 
sow early—sow upon the furrow, and cultivate 
it in, or harrow it deep. Some cross-plough it 
in with light ploughs—make ditches to lead off 
any water that would stand upon jt, and if it 
forms joints before fall, feed it off with sheep or 
light cettle. By pursuing this course, we verily 
believe that winter wheat will not fail, by being 
winter killed, any oftener than winter rye or| 
than our grass crop does. Some have suggesi-| 
ed the utility of sowing in July. 

Two years ago, Mr. J. Jones published a 
communication in the American Farmer, on this 
subject. He there stated that Mr. Hossenger of 
Newark, in Delaware, had practised, for five or 
six years, the plan of sowing his wheat in July. 
He sowed wheat among his corn, and cultivated 
it in, and by this practice frequently obtained as 
much as twenty-five bushels to the single acre. 
During the six years, he did not fail to make a 
good crop but once. 

He was not in the habit of pasturing his with 
sheep in the fall. Probably there were two rea- 
sons why this was not required in his case, viz: 
By his sowing in corn it did not come forward so 
fast as if alone, and the winters in Delaware not 
being so severe as with us in Maine, it did not 
become necessary to crop it off if too far grown 
before winter. He mentions that a Mr. Bow- 








we hope, ‘* One of the Boys’’ will become one of 


| the men, we want to encourage other boys to fol- 


low in the same track. Ep. 








American Farmer. This excellent old Ag- 
ricultural Journal has commenced a new volume. 
This is volume 6th of the new series, but the old 
series commenced, we believe, in 1817, and has 
been continued, with slight interruptions, ever 
since. 

Friend Sands, the publisher, comes out with a 
gay pictorial, made up of a panorama of agricul- 
tural tools and implements, with a note of their 
prices and where they are sold. Our friend and 
former neighbor, Capt. Whitman, is among them 
with a first rate assortment of valuable imple- 
ments. ‘This is a valuable picture book for the 
farmer, and would look well in every farmer's 
house in the Union. The American Farmer is 
published in Baltimore, by Samuel Sands. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Weeds in Barnyards, &c. 

Mr. Eoiror :—Much has been said at times 
upon the subject of weeding corn, potatoes, &c. 
How ofien we hear the caution, ‘‘ keep the 
weeds out of your crops, if you wish them to 
flourish?” All this is very good. 

Bat I think that this work of the farmer might 
be materially lightened, by destroying the weeds 
in our barnyards, and around our buildings and 
fences. There is no surer sign of a slack, slov- 
enly farmer, than to see his barnyard overrun 
with weeds. 

Let us, then, see to it that our yards and 
buildings are not surrounded with weeds, as they 
are sure, if suffered to remain, to scatter their 
seed in profusion over the farm. 

A Svusscriser. 

Fayette, July, 1850. 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 


A Larger Calf. 





man was in the habit of pastaring his July-sown 
wheat with sheep, and that by it he avoided the 
Hessian fly, which, in that region was thought 
to deposit its eggs in the joints during the fall. 
We hope the Farmers of Maine will extend 
the culture of winter wheat this year. The suc- 
cess that has thus far crowned the experiments 
of those who have ventured to try them, in this 
branch of farming, is highly encouraging. Faith 
and good works, which are as necessary in agri- 
Culture as in religion, will carry you through, tri- 


Mr. Eprror :—I noticed in the Farmer of last 
week, an article taken from the Skowhegan 
Clarion, in which it was stated that Mr. Hobart, 
of Solon, had a calf that weighed, when one 
day old, one hundred and twenty-eight pounds. 

I acknowledge that it was a large calf, but I 
have seen a larger one. Mr. J. Jerrard, of 
Plymouth, had one in the spring of 1849, 
which weighed, when twelve hours old, one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds; bat, unfortu- 
nately, when about one month old, he died—be- 





Umphaniy. 





ing then a young mammoth, J.T.J. 


imals, be cut at least five days before it becomes | 
mature. In the summer of 1836, I had a piece 

of oats, about four acres, which were remarkably | 
stout. As hay was rather short that season, and | 


ing apple dumplings. 


Bror.ep Tomatoes. Select the largest; cut 
them in two, and broil them over a moderate fire 


as less than a medium crop had been harvest- | till done. Add a little butter or salt, and pep- 
ed, I wished to preserve the straw of this field in | Pet, 2nd you have an excellent dish. 

a condition which would render it in some meas-| To Presrve Bacon. Make a strong ley of 
ure an efficient substitute for English hay ; and | wood ashes ; dip each piece of meat into it; let 
with this view, cut the whole of my oats at a‘ it dry; and then hang it up in a smoke house 
period of their growth when the straw was per-| where it will be free from the attacks of insects 
feetly green, but not before the berries had be- |or worms. The taste of the ley will only be 
come aan hard to the touch, Naas by .r | perceived on the outside. (Exchange. 
means ripe. From appearances, I was induc . 

to saline that etn ge days of dry, warm | A Noe Tea Spee Geet bet 1 on. mt 
weather would be required to ripen the crop; and | asven eG), St Spi OP Le SPE ee £ 
in this opinion I was afterwards confirmed by the | melted aattee, S pint of yout, 5 o! — 
time required fully to ripen a small strip which I ond ctie ~ greduaily a auch womans ae 
caused to be left near the centre of the field, the | a very light paste ; set it before the fire to raise 
produce of which was afterwards carefully thresh- | half an hour, and then add flour, and form flat 
ed and weighed. The weather was favorable | !oaves or cakes; bake moderately, cool, cut in 
during the harvest, and the sheaves were stored Slices, and brown them in a hot oven, and eat 
without injury from the wet. On comparing the hot or cold. Some use caraway to flavor with. 
produce of that portion of the field to which the | {Am. Agriculturist. 
sickle had been introduced first, with the produce | Fisu Savce. Slice sour apples and tomatoes, 
of that which had been allowed to become fully 4 lb. each; salt, sugar and raisins, § lb. each ; 
matured before cutting, there was no perceptible | ginger and red chillies, 4 oz. each; garlic and 
difference either in the size or weight of the shallots, 2 oz. each. Make all fine, and add 
grain; but there was a marked difference in the 41. quart of lemon juice: agitate it often for a 


appearance and value of the straw. That which 
was cut first, retained its green, brilliant hue, 
and was eaten by my cows and young stock with 


for littering horses, hogs, sheep, and other animals 
kept on the farm. Since then I have made it an 
invariable rule to cut my oats (of wheat I raise 


the greatest eagerness and avidity; whereas that | 
from the other section was rejected, and was used | 


Used hot 
The thick 


month, and then pour off and bottle. 
or cold for fish, meat, siews, &c. 


Aw Excettent Retisn Sauce. Mix 1 oz. 
each, of ground black pepper and salt ; 4 ounce 
‘each of ground pimento, scraped horse radish, 
and minced shallots, in one pint of walaut, mush- 


part may be used in stews, soups, and chowders. | 


but little) as soon as the heads begin to turn. I 
allow the crop a fair time to make, and bind in and then strain and bottle for use. Ib. 
small sheaves, which I expose for several days; To Maxe Pancakes of broken bread, soak it 
to the sun, if the weather be favorble; if not, I.» night in milk, and break it up fine, and add 
stack them a while before depositing them in the eggs and flour to give it consistency. It makes 
barn. [Germantown Telegraph. excellent cakes. Try it. Ib. 


Tue Best Business. The safest and most Potato Breap. Take potatoes, boil them 
reliable business a young man can enter, is ag- ynti] thoroughly done, peel or skin them, and 
riculture. A good farm, well attended, is an i- theq mash them up as fine as they can be made. 
a ‘a haerdlions — of a: a Add a sufficient wesw to + — and — 

ee ae wee Ae: into dough, and bake. This is not only 
fusely drawn, if the owner will remember that mane = aaa than the bread made of all 
this can only be sone by. the *owent of the flour, as it takes Jess flour; but it also makes 
brow,” by honest, diligent labor. “superior bread, and one that continues soft much 

To PREVENT RATS UNDERMINING BUILDINGS. longer. The sweet potato makes @ most de- 
Rats cannot burrow through shingle (beach ped- licious bread when thus used, and superior to 
bles, nor small stone chips.) ‘To secure the that made by the common potato. The toast 
foundations of any building against them, it is made from this bread is much softer, sweeter, 
only necessary to lay the foundation in a bed of and superior to that from bread made in the ordi- 
shingle, or rough gravel, from six to ten inches nary manner. Sweet-potato biscuit are excellent, 
thick. [English paper. but not so healthy as bread. [Exchange. 


room or tomato catsup; let it stand two weeks, 











of providing himself, as_ he thought it his duty to | 
do, with the cream for the operation, he had not | 
“requested the Council to favor him by ordering | 
the cream, at his expense, from some indifferent | 
party, and by causing the charn to be worked by 
any person they thought proper to employ. It 
would then have removed all doubt that might} 
| exist respecting any peculiar mode of treating the | 
cream or of working the churn. He expressed | 
‘the satisfaction it would give him to be allowed | 
to repeat the trial under those conditions. The! 
Council ordered their thanks to Mr. Key for the | 
kind trouble he had taken in favoring them with 
_ this inspection and trial. The secretary then read 
to the Council an extract from a report, made by 
the New York State Agricultural Society, and to 
, which his attention had been kindly called by Mr. 
_ John Bethell, in reference to the entrance of time 
,asan element in the due formation of butter. 
| The report is contained in the last volume of the 
‘*Transactions’’ of that body, page 267. After 
detailing the trial of an atmospheric churn, pro- 
ducing butter in 7 or 8 minutes, with other simi- 
Jar churns used in America, Mr. Howard, the 
| assistant-editor of the ‘‘Cultivator,’’ who was 
| present at the trial, says, ‘* The atmospheric churn 
appears to operaie on a correct principle, that of 
| mingling the air with the cream; but we are not 
in favor of such rapidchurning. Having former- 
ly had some experience in making butter, we) 
should prefer that the churning, for a quantity of 
| 10 to 20 Iba. of butter or more, should be pro- 
| longed to 30 minutes at least. According to our 
experience, the best butier is not produced by a 
very short nor a very long period in churning. If 
| itis churned too quickly the separation is not 
complete, and the butter besides being less rich, 
| is deficient in quantity; if the process is continued 
| too long, the butter is likely to be oily. We 
| think our best butter-makers would decide that 
| churning, for ordinary quantities, should occupy 
from 30 to 50 minutes.’’ Mr. Johnson, Secretary 
to the New York Society, then adds to these re- 
/marks of Mr. Howard, the following vbserva- 
| tions: — 
| We have conversed, in relation to this sub- 
| ject, with many of our best dairymen, and they 
| agree with Mr. Howard, that the best time for 
churning butter is from 30 to 50 minutes. The 
| proper temperature for producing the greatest 
| quantity as well as the best quality of butter is 
from 58 to 60 degrees.”’ 
Professor Way remarked on the construction 
lof the churn, that it would probably be an im- 
provement in the dasher, if, instead of its being 
| made so as to strike the surface of the cream ina 
parallel position, it were divided into oblique seg- 
ments, similar to the sails of a windmill, or the) 
fans of a revolving ventilator. 
[London Farmer's Magazine. 





Fatt or Aerouites. At a meeting of the 


Jerbah, 25th of January, 1850, was read : 
‘| will trouble your lordship by the mention 
| of the astronomie phenomenon which arrested or 


some two months ago. This was the fall of a 
shower of aerolites, with a brilliant stream of 
light accompanying them, and which extended 
from Tunis to Tripoli, some of the stones falling 
in the latter city. The alarm was very great in 
Tunis, and several Jews and Moors instinctively 
fled to the British Consulate, as the common 
refuge from every kind of evil and danger. The 
fall of these aerolites was followed by the sever- 
est or coldest winter which the inhabitants of Tu- 


London Astronomical Society, the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Richardson, dated off 


| terrified the attention of the whole of this coast! 


was intended for exportation. 

As proofs of the beneficial effects of strict in- 
spection, it was stated that the export of herrings 
from Scotland, which only reached fifty-four 
thousand barrels in 1837, by the intelligent exer- 
tions of the Scottish fishery board, and their ad- 
mirable arrangements for inspection, had been 
raised to two hundred and eighty thousand bar- 
rels in 1844; and that Scotch herrings, cured 
and packed instantly on being caught, (after the 
Dutch mode,) had been much increased in value, 
and were now in great demand throughout the 
whole of Germany, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, 
and Hungary. So great, in fact, had the demand 
become, that the fisheries were quite unable to 
supply those countries, and an extensive market 
was now opened for the herrings of America, 
properly cured and packed, by sending them up 
the Rhine: from whence Lochfine herrings were 
now distributed to the banks of the Danube. 

A very graphic and spirited description was 
given of the Bay of Fundy fishermen ; their pe- 
culiar habits and modes of expression were hit 
off very happily. The lecture concluded with an 
earnest appeal to all who were interested in the 
welfare of the Province, to rouse themselves in 
behalf of its neglected, yet most abundant fish- 
eries. The fact that the exports of fish from the 
sister colony of Nova Scotia, now nearly equal 
in value the export of timber and deals from this 
Province, surprized many ; and we trust that the 
valuable and statistical information furnished by 
Mr. Perley at this lecture will not be lost; but 
will lead to the adoption of measures with re- 
spect to the fisheries, which will tend to their 
becoming, as they undoubtedly ought, a most im- 
portant branch of business in New Brunswick. 

[St. John (N. 3B.) Courier. 


Hay Caps. 

We hope that farmers will pay sufficient at- 
tention to this subject, to obtain a few caps, say 
enough to secure a ton of hay or more, and try 
them. Various substances are used, such as old 
canvas, mats, cotton cloth, &e. Cotton cloth is 
very cheap, costing but little for the material and 
making. Take two pieces of cotton cloth, (a 
yard wide or more,) two yards, or, betier, two 
and a quarter yards long, and sew them together. 
Turn up the corners, and sew them to make 
loops, through whieh sticks may be put and run 
upwards in the hay, to prevent the wind from 
blowing the caps off. 

Some prefer making a loop for the stick by 
tying a piece of large twine into the loop in the 
cloth. We prefer cloth about one yard and three 
to five inches wide, so that the caps may be 
about two and a quarter yards wide, and the 
same in length. 





caps will pay all the expense of the caps in one 
season; and there have been instances in which 
thessaving by the use of caps during one storm, 
has been equal to the cost of the caps. 

[N. E. Farmer. 








Fate Fevrr. Be very careful to gather all 
punctured or decaying fruits, whether on your 
trees or on the ground, and give them to your 
hogs. If you do not, the worms which they 
contain, and which have been the cause of their 
premature decay, will make their escape into the 
ground, and you will find the evils which await 
their visitations increase upen you another sea- 
son. 





Ogio or Human Macaptes. John Aberne- 


his 
thy, the eminent surgeon, used to a 
tthe that all human maladies arose from two 























nis and Tripoli have experienced for many years.”” 


causes—stuffing and fretting. 


In some cases the saving of hay from the use of — 


Winter Wheat. 

Mr. Core: I have pursued the following plaa 
‘in the growing of wheat: 
| ist. Spread manure, and plough in. 

2d. With the first harrowing, spread a little 
|more manure, and ashes or slaked lime. 
| 3d. Ash or lime the grain when sowed. 
| 4th. Plough in if possible, or cultivate in. 

Deep planting (say two inches) protects the roots 

jfrom being broken off by spring thawing and 
| freezing. 
| Sth. Turn over old mowing stubble. The 
|heat of the second crop, with the manure to aid 
jit, preduces better wheat than old, rich, culti- 
| vated soil. 


j 


| 6th. Get in the crop by the Ist of September, 
/and should it make too much growth, (little dan- 

ger of this,) let in the calves, and keep it down. 
| 7th. Roll hard, and should the sod appear hard 
as a pavement, the grain readily springs up. 

Sth. Spring rolling packs the roots, and spreads 
‘the grain. This process is ef vast benefit to new- 
| ly laid down grass lands. 

Now, a word for the consideration of farmers. 
| Winter wheat, like winter rye, yields a third 
| more than spring wheat, is far superior in quality 
and color, ripens earlier, and is less liable to rust. 
\It ripens three weeks earlier, the labor is per- 
| formed in a less busy season, (August and Sep- 
|tember,) and to crown all, our crop is as sure as 
lin Ohio, or any Western State, and averages as 
large. 
| They raise ten to twelve bushels to the acre, 
average, for a term of years, as recently stated 
by a gentleman from that State. We can and 
|} wall do better. 

There are wheat fields now, in Essex county, 
of great luxuriance, and promise. Referring to 
one in particular, isa piece belonging to Rev. 
Mr. Loring, North Andover, which was sowa 
jand stocked down to grass last September. The 
| wheat is in fine condition, and the grass is alse 
idoing well. It was sown on sod or mowing land, 
| Winter rye was sown along side, on old, rich, 
| cultivated ground, under much more favorable 

cireumstances, apparently; the rye is almost a 
| total failure, while the wheat is of much promise. 

But wher prejudice ceases to be tolerated, when 
| groundless fears shall be overcome, when pug- 
}nacious editors shall yield to facts, and allow 
jexpertence the benefit it would impart, we trust 
\ the “Old Bay State’? may yet be made “to bud 
| and blossom like the rose.” 

In bringing this notice thus early in the season 
| before the farmer, it is for the object of his cast- 
jing about the farm for a little patch for an experi- 
| ment in wheat growing; and should you prosper, 
}ask your legislature to give you a bounty of ten 
cents a bushel, more or less; and should you 
succeed, my word for it, the oxen would be 
| yoked, the plough set in motion, and it would 
become an onerous tax to the State before five 
years had expired. Would not its direct benefits 
|accrue, it being a product of our own soil, and 
| from our own labor! H. P. 
Boston, June 15, 1850. [N. E. Farmer. 


| 
| 








Hard-Pan Soils. 
An excellent friend of the Farmer, Mr. Oscar 
| F. Warren, desires us to give a chaper on Hard- 
| Pan Soils, which is far easier than to plow and 
| mellow them, as we know from considerable ex- 
perience at the plow handles. It is of no use to 
| minee the matter at all, the under crust must be 
| broken, and well broken, before one can have a 
ideep, friable soil, on shallow, havd-pan land. 
| Last autumn a premium was awarded toa sub- 
'soil plow which we presented at the great Fair 
| of the Southern Agricultural Association, at 
| Stone Mountain, in Georgia. Cultivators regard 
| this implement as better than the New England 
sub-soil plows; and if it should be our lotto dig 
an honest living out of the hard-pan hills of old 
Chenango, as in days past, a sub-soil plow would 
follow in the furrow of the turning one and break 
the iron-bound earth into small fragments. The 
Southern implement to which allusion has been 
made, is essentially a winged coulter, made strong, 
and placed in a stout beam. A good single team 
can pull it without severe labor. Late English 
agricultural journals abound in discussion, on the 
subject of pulverizing ‘iron pan’’ in sub-soils. 
In some, the conglomerate mass is so petrified, 
that six heavy horses are barely able to break the 
crust; but experience proves the benefit and ulti- 
mute profit of the operation. If a soil which is 
six inches deep is worth $20 per acre, it will be 
worth $40 or twice as much, when the soil is 
| made twelve inches deep. The art of manufac- 
tnring soils of any desirable depth, is destined to 
experience great improvements, within a few 
years. Science, practical skill, and indomitable 
perseverance will add four-fold to the productive- 
ness of all arable lands whose cultivation is 
necessary. Already lime is being used on hard- 
pan soils with the good effects which a few 
powerful fertilizers, like the excretions of stall fed 
cattle, guano, or night-soil, are working wonders 
in Belgium and in some parts of France, as well 
as in England and Scotland. No industrious man 
should fear the task of changing a “‘pan’’ into « 
kindly, friable soil. Labor and skill can conquer 
every obstacle, and achieve the most brilliant re- 
sults. The next generation will laugh at the 
folly and short-sightedness of their fathere and 
grandfathers, who cultivated the earth only from 
three to six inches in depth. The next genera- 
tion will not waste, as we do, fertilizing elements 
enough to form 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
{Genesse Farmer. 














Sate or Lovis Pamirre’s Step. Twenty 
race horses, the private property of his Majesty 
Louis Philippe, forming the royal stud at Meu- 
don, were sold by avetion at the park of Mas- 
seaux, in Paris, a short time since. The sale 
was well attended. The highest price obtained 
was three thousand two hundred and twenty 
franes, for an English chestnut mare, eleven 
years old. A yearling colt, bred at Meudon, was 
purchased for the President of the Republic, at 
the price of one thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-five francs. A two-yeare old bay filly was 
likewise purchased for the President of the Re- 
public, at one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty francs. ‘The sale produced twenty-five thous- 
and francs. al pio 

Ieise Liveaty. ‘The population of Ireland ls 
nearly eight millions, and the number of voters 
does not exceed fifty thonsand persons 
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THR MAINE FARMER, 


R. BATON, Proprietor. i. & HOLMES, Bditor. 

<cSITEEED 
AUGUSTA: 

THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 17, 1850. 


Death of President Taylor. 

The sudden death of the President, which 
took place on the 9th inst., has filled the country 
with grief. All parties unite in expressing their 
regrets, and, while they freely award to him the 
character of an honest, firm and jost man, and 
one who endeavored to perform his duties 9s 
Chief Magistrate, uprightly and impartially, they 
express their fears that his decease, at this par- 
ticular jancture of affairs may lead to difficulty, 
and perhaps serious disturbance. 

The removal of an executive head, whether it 
be a good one or a bad one, always makes more 
or less difficulty. With the successor, come new 
friends, now incumbents, with new hopes aud 
new suggestions, and other mterests, all tending 
to disturb old arrangements and old relations, 

im and establish, it may be, a totally different condi- 
tion of things, from what but a short time ago 

im was in vogue. 

; It cannot be denied that there are circumstan- 

My ces attending the settlement of the California and 








lead to danger. We hope, however, that the 
same overruling power that has hitherto sustain- 
ed and preserved the Union, will continue its 
mM watchful care, and direct those to whom the peo- 


' ple have consigned the operations of Guvern- 

H ment to a consummation of those measures that 

iy will bring peace and prosperity in their train. 

@ = Further particulars, respecting Gen. ‘Taylor's 
4 death, and the proceedings of Congress in regard | 
: to the mournful event, will be found in another 

q columo. 7 

i Funeral Ceremonies in Augusta. 


There were uppropriate ceremunies in this city 
St on Monday last, in honor of the late President. 
4 A procession was formed at the State House, 
oY which, under the direction of S. K. Gilman, Esq., 


the Marshal appointed by the Legislature, pro- ! 


ceeded to the Congregationalist Meeting House, 
where religious services were performed, aud a 
eulogy was delivered by Hon. George Evans. 


as 


for the memory of the late Chief Magistrate: 
The Governor, Executive Council, Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
other officers of the Government, and the Mayor 
of Augusta, the Board of Aldermen and Coin- 
mon Councilmen, and the City officers generally, 
together with the Fire Companies of Augusia, 
joined in the procession. ‘The beils were tolled 


while the procession was moving, and at sunset. 


Trade with Liberia. 
We had a conversation the other day with a 
and one who had 
been on the coast of Africa. He had read the 
article which we published some little time since, 


friend—a commercial man, 


inte iL eke Dea 


in the Farmer, on the subject of securing a trade 
with Africa by aiding, all in our power, the new 
republic of Liberia. He observed that it would 


make a great demand for our manufactured 
articles, and that in retura we might receive an 
abundance of the products of that country, which 
| would increase in quantity and improve in quality 
as they became more civilized. Among the pro- 
ducts, he mentioned such as the fullowing. ‘The 
various gwns used in medicine and the arts; the 
4 various materials for use in dyeing, such as éam- 
"| wood, redwood and other materials which are 
Hi found there in almost inexhaustible quantities ; 
‘ indigo, oranges, tamarinds, coffee, india rubber, 
lemons, limes, and other tropical fruits. Cotton, 
Mit is said, makes two crops in a year there, and 
is of excellent staple. Palm oil is produced 
It is said 15,000 tons of this oil 
are sent fiom Africa every year, into England, 
worth more than a quarter of a million of dollars. 

| Wax and hides and ivory, horns, the various 
spices, and, lastly, the purest gold, and now and 
ha then a diamond, are all found in that country, and 
fj} constitute their stock in trade. By careful, 
friendly and judicious management, the trade in 
these articles may become an enormously profit- 
able business to the mercantile part of the United 





abundantly. 


States. If our Congressmen would turn their 
attention to that country, acknowledge its inde- 
pendence, and establish a treaty of commerce with 
it, on Jiberal terms, they would be doing something 
more serviceable to the country than they now 
are in worrying each other in regard to local dis- 
putes, and teazing the cabinet about the ‘* Gal- 
phin claim,”’ and such-like spilt milk, 

A writer in the Philadelphia Inquirer has 
made some very good remarks and suggestions 
upon this subject. He says that Africa contains 
not less than one hundred and fifty millions of 
inhabitants. Their country contains all the ele- 
ments of wealth, the materials of an extensive 
Hj) and tempting commerce. As it regards the west- 
ern coast, enterprize and capital, with proper pro- 
tection from our government, are alone necessary 
to develope and make them available and profit- 
able. He considers Liberia the door of Africa, 
4 2nd destined, by proper aid and encouragement 
iB from other nations, to develope the agricultural 

and commercial resources of that mighty conti- 
m nent. 
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Ovo Fettowsuir. The Grand Lodge of 
Maine, I. O. O. F., held its annual session in 
Portland last week. Forty new members were 
received, with certificates from twenty-seven 
Lodges. About fifty lodges were represented. 
The order is reported to have made a net gain 

4 during the past year. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: S. B. Straw, 
M. W. Grand Master; Ezra B. French, of No- 
bleboro’, R. W. Deputy G. M.; John H. Will- 
iams, of Portland, R. W.G. Warden; Benj. 
Kingsbury, Jr., R. W. G. Secretary; Samuel 

] R. Leavitt, Portland, R. W. G. Treasurer ; Cy- 
ras Cummings, of Portland, W. G. Chaplain. 
Benj. Kingsbury, Jr., was elected R. W. Grand 
Representative to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States for the ensuing two years. 
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Native Artists. The good old farming town 
of Livermore, in this State, is getting to be the 
mother of artists. No less than three young men 
| from that town are now before the public, aud 
gaining well earned reputations. Haines, who 
has opened his studio in thiscity, and who has 
transferred the heads of some of our citizens to 

4 (he canvas, with life like exactness. Hillman, 
who has taken rooms in Gould's building, 
(Winthrop village,) and whose portraits are fac 
similes of the originals, and promise a good har- 
vest, as the future reward of his genius; and Par- 
ker, whose whereabouts we do not now know, 
and whose work we have not yet seen. We 
wish them all the success that their most ardent 
aspirations desire. 


* 
~ 





Great Save or Woot. Four thousand Ibs. 


of wool were sold in Somerset, Ohio, at 42 cents 
a pound, recently. This is ihe highest price we 
have heard of this season. 2000 pounds sold at 
from 36 to 38 cents. 


| New Mexico questions, which render it difficult | 
for the most wise and far-seeing politicians to so | 
move as to avoid arousing interests which may | 


The Legislature and the City Government par- | 
ticipated in these public testimonials of respect | 


and minute guns were fired, in the morning, | 


Free School Battle in New York. 

There is one strange thing going on in the 
Great Empire State of New York, It is no less 
than a strong and earnest endeavor to upset the 
Common Free School System in that State, 
An overwhelming vote of the people, a year or: 
two ago established the system, and a general 
law was passed by their Assembly, regulating 
the system according to the usual principles 
adopted in the arrangement of free schools in 
other States. A restless, and we wnay say a mis- 
guided portion of that community, have so far 
prevailed upon the Assembly, as to induce them 
to order a new expression of the people on the 
same subject, some time in November next. | 
The enemies of free schools are in hopes that) 
they can make interest enough with the people | 
to rescind their former vote and abolish the sys- | 
tem. Perhaps they will prevail ; for strange 
things take place under popular excitements ; 
but it really seems to us that they could as soon | 
persuade the people to cut their own throats as | 
as to vole against this vital principle of all public | 
freedom, prosperity and happiness. The very | 
foundation aud coruer-stone, and salvation of our 
liberties and republican inst#utious, is the univer 
sal diffusion of knowledge ; and if ever our ship 
of state becomes wrecked, she will first strike on | 
the rock of ignorance. 

The main, and indeed the only argument used, | 
if argument it may be ealled, is this, viz: ** You | 
have no right to take my property to educate | 
your children.”” ‘Thus they bring this great, | 
broad publie benefit—which, like the sun, sheds | 
its blessings on every individual, from the poorest | 
and smallest to the richest and largest—dowa to | 
a mere question of a few paliry dollars and 
cents, and pat it on the same level that you | 


would the purchase of a barrel of beef to feed the | 














stomachs of the poor. j 
Their sight becomes obscured and darkened | 
by the shadows of the fourpence-halfpennies they | 


| 
pay the tax-gatherer, | 


may be called upen to 


while the unspeakable advantages which accrue 
to the publie from such schools, and thereby to | 
private prosperity, are entirely lost sight of and | 
forgotien. 

We hupe, fur the honor and happiness of New | 
York, and for the good and glory of the Union, | 
the people will not become so infatuated by the | 
overwrought fallacies of the enemies of free | 
schools, as to vote to abolish them. | 

As the blessings which unive.sal education in | 
that State, and every other, cannot be confined 





to the mere geographical lines of her territory, | 


| 


| but will become diffused abroad, more or less, | 


| 


among the whole nation, in hike manner will a | 
| destructive blow to that institution not be confined | 
| to her owa individual territory, but spread a 

moral disease abroad, conta:ninating and destroy- | 
| ing over a wider portion or earth than she) 
| elaims fur herself. ‘The whole nation has an in- | 
| terest in this question ; nay, the moral prosperi- | 
ty of the whole world is to be more or Jess pro-| 
moted by its success, or injured by the defeat of 
commun free schools, in that or any other State. 


A Patent Milker. 


Whoever thought of seeing a patent machine or | 


apparatus for milking cows! And yet we have | 
had the pleasure of examining a very ingenious and 
neatly constructed one for that purpose, and which 








we have no doubt, judging from the principles of | 
its action, is a very efficient contrivance to effect 
It is the invention of a Kennebeck- | 
er, Dr. Cyrus Knapp, formerly of this county 
and city, who obtained a patent for it Jast fall. 
The tubes used are made of silver, and there is 
a neat India rabber cloth clasp that embraces the 
We 
examined several certificates in reaard to the use 


| 
| 
| the purpose. 
| 


| teat and holds it in its place while in use. 





of it, one of them from a person who has a large 
dairy, and who has used the invention for the last | 
six months, and highly recommends it as being a | 
valnable Jabor saving invention. Where the} 
| cow's teats are sore, or where they milk hard, | 
or the cows are in the habit of holding up their | 
milk, those who have used them say they are | 
excellent to obviate all these troubles. 

Mr. Davis Francis, of Leeds Centre, in this | 
county, has the right for Maine and Massachu- | 
setts, and will dispose of rights or apparatus on 
reasonable terins. 


| 
' 


empties the udder very freely and easily, after | 
the rate of about a quart per minute. 


Carinet Rumors. We have an ilsnaish| 
of rumors from Washington, relative to antici- | 
pated changes in the Cabinet, but many of them | 
are probably without foundation. It is stated | 
that the members of President Taylor's Cabinet 
sent in their resignations immediately after his 
| decease, but that they have not been opened or} 
acted upon, and it is net probable that any con- | 
siderable changes will be made, at least during! 
the present session of Congress. Qihers assert | 
that all but one or two members of the present Cab- 
net will retire immediately, and that Mr. Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, and Mr. Evans of Maine, 
will receive places in the new Cabinet. 








Gathered News Fragments, &c. 

Fotal Accident. Mrs. Elizabeth H. Austin 
was killed near Claremont, N. H., by jumping 
from a carriage, with which a frightened horse 
was running, Jast Saturday. The mother of 
Mrs. Austin was seriously jsjured, internally, 
and her recovery is considered doubtful. The 
deceased belonged to Yarmouth, Maine. 

Death of S. 8. Prentiss. Won. Sargent S. 
Prentiss, one of the most eloquent men in this 
country, recently died at Natchez, Mississippi. | 
He was a native of Maine, and annually visited 
his aged mother in this State. 

Disastrous Explosion. On Tuesday of last 
week, a lot of percussion caps, at 45 Cedar st. 
N. York, exploded witha terrible noise. Three 
men were injured, two supposed fatally. The 
store was set on fire, which was extinguished. 

Railroads in Spain. Several first-rate locomo- 
tive engines have been shipped at Liverpool fur 
Cadiz, to work on the line from Madrid to Aran- 
juez. Other new lines of railway are in course 
of construction. 

Steamer Viceroy. A telegraphic despatch 
from Halifax announces that the steamer Viceroy 
will probably be a total Joss. 

Body found. The body of Mr. Amos Brown 
was found in the water at Fernald & Pettigrew’s 
ship-yard, Kittery, on Friday, July 5th. Brown 
has been missing since last December. 

Frost. The Skowhegan Clarion says that 
there was a slight frost in that vicinity on Satur- 
day night, 6th instant, which vipped the corn- 
leaves a little. 

Constitution of New Mexico. The National 
Intelligencer, of Monday morning, July 8th, pub- 
lishes the new constitution of New Mexico. It 
asserts that ‘* all men are born free and equal,” 
aod prohibits involuntary servitude. 

Another Curiosity. Barnum, it is said, having 
been encouraged by his success in procuring 
Jenny Lind’s visit to this country, is now mak- 
ing great efforts to bring Queen Victoria out next 
year. 

Sugar in France. The quantity of sugar man- 
ufactured in France is greatly on the increase. 
Beet root is the material. There are 288 manu- 
factories, and the number of pounds produced up 
to this time, this year, is almost double what it 















/next mohth, in company with Mrs. E. Oukes 


| emptin roperty to the value of $500, has| : : , . = 
| F & proj . $ - | trate of a nation ia an event calculated to produce the had the good fortune to see Gen. Tay lor often and to 


| Press,”’ and a well koown manufacturer of print- 


ship Co., of which Messrs. Howland & Aspin- 
dividend of fifty per cent.—their first dividend. 


the steamships Unicorn, ‘Tennessee, Cherokee 
and Philadelphia, for which there must have been 
paid all of $700,000. This fact, considered in 
connection with the dividend above mentioned, 
will affurd some idea of the profits of the business. 


this town, found at the mouth of the Sandy river, 
a few days since, a spoon of Freach manu 
and which is a relic of the old Notridgwock tribe 
of Indians. It is six inches in length, with a 
bow! two and a half inches long by one and three 
fourths wide, being almost bl 

It is made of copper, silvered over, and was 
found in the bank of the river, together with 





——_—_—— 

A Rattlesnake Bite. A young child of Mr. 
Rockwell, in Trowbridge, New York, about 
three years old, was recently bitten by a rattle- 
snake, It appears that the child came upon the 
snake, and fell to whipping it with a switch, and 
was bitten in the hand three times, leaving six 
separate wounds. The hand and arm immedi- 
ately began to swell, and before medical aid could 
be obtained, the swelling had reached the body, 
and the child was beyond hope ; it only lived 24 
hours after it was bitten. 

Congressional Nominations. At the Whig) 
Congressional Convention held at Readfield, on | 
the 10th, Robert Goodenow, Fsq., of ree: | 
ton, was unanimously nominated to represent | 
the Kennebec and Franklin District in the next) 
Congress. Ov the same day, at the Democratic | 
Convention, held at Dixfield, Hoa. Charles An- 
drews, of Paris, was nominated to represent the 
Oxford and Lincoln District. 

President Fillmore. We learn from the New | 
York Tribune that Mr. Fillmore was born at 
Summer Hill, Cayuga Co., New York, Jan. 7, 
1800, and is accordingly now a little over filty 
years old. His father was a farmer in limited 
circumstances, and he now resides in Aurora, 
Erie Co., where he stil! carries on a farm. =~ 

Sud Fatality. A week or two since a Mr, 
Knox, of Ottawa county, Canada, was killed on 
board a steamboat in the Rideau Canal. His 
wife, hearing of the approach of his corpse, 
went out to meet it, taking her youngest child | 
with her, leaving six others at home. During 
her absence, the house took fire, and they were 
all burned to death. Thus of a family of nine, 
the mother and one infant only remain. 


Elder Swan. Filder Swan, of New London, 
Conn., the celebrated Baptist Preacher, is insane, 
and has been sent to the Brattleborough, Vt., In- 
sane Hospital. 

Accidental Death. Mr. F. A. Burnham, a 
partner in the Antiquarian Bookstore, Cornhill, 
Buston, died at his father’s residence, on the 6th | 
inst., from having taken an over-dose of lauda- | 








hum. 


Population of Massachusetts. The late cen- 


LEGISLATIVE COMPEND. 
Compiled from the Reports in the Thrice-Weekly Age. 
Tuesvay, July 9. 
The Senate was not in session. 
Hovse. In the absence of the Clerk, Alanson 
B. Farwell was chosen Clerk, pro tem. 
Mr. Grover, of Bethel, laid on the table a bill 
to increase the salary of the Judge of Probate 
for the County of Oxford, whieh, on his motion, 


Mr. Knowlton then submitted the following 
resolve ; - 

Resolved, That the death of Zachary Taylor, late 
President of these United States, isan event calenianied 
to fill the heart of every good citizen with sadness; and 
that all the inhabitants of our vast domain should re- 
gard themselves as a nation of mourners, 

And while we bow in submission to this melancholy 
dispensation of Divine Providence, we, as the repre- 
sentatives of the State of Maine, tender to our fellow- 


citizens of thie State and of the nation, the Sy tu 
was referred to the delegation from that County. aie acl grief = wf al of rg 


Wenonespay, July 10.0 oie nal calamity: yielding as we would the | . 
Senate. Resolves from the House, relating | dine him as the based chet magiatrate of the nation, 
to the admission of Califurnia, and the applica- lusheow ledging the sigaal ability and firmness of bis | 
lion or the Wilmot proviso to the territories, | public acts iu that high station, and our due apprecia- 
were read, and on motion of Mr. Shepley, laid | tio of his distinguished patriotiom and private virtues. 
on the table. Mr. Appleton, of Bangor, addressed the House 
Mr. Morrow called up bill additional respect-| as follows : 
ing town courts, and it was passed to be en-! The spirit in which the communication has been made | 
giussed,.afier some discussion by Messrs. Mor- | to the House by the chief magistrate of the State, an- | 
row and Shepley. moUUCL ag the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Hovse. On motion of Mr. Garland of Wins- | Presiteot TaYtor, ishonorsble imevery point. “There | 


. . jave times when political associations ure forgotteo— | 
and bridges was _s 
low, the committee on railroads and bride | when every heart and every mind does honor to itself 


directed to inquire into the expediency of amend- | aud to the great men of the lad. Aa illustrious citizen | 
ing the 81st chapter of the revised statutes $0) —one mighty in the Lsrael of our Republic, has departed. | 
that railroad companies shall be required to pay | A whole nation has put on the habiliments of mourning. | 
all bills and expenses arising trom an application | From every bosom and humble home, thronghout the | 
tu the county commissioners (either by said rail- | bread land, sheen wil Ro up tones of sadness and sur- | 
road companies or by individuals or corporations) row for the great loss which a nation has sustained. It 











sus makes the population of Massachusetts near- | 
ly 970,000: a gain in ten years of 230,000. | 
Middlesex county is the most popuious one by | 
twelve thousand. 

Miss Bremer. We hear it stated that Fredri- 
ka Bremer will visit Maine, in the course of 


Smith. 
The Cholera. 
era has caused several deaths in Washington. 
Fire in Hudson, N. Y. Twenty buildings 


A disease resembling the chol- 





were destroyed by fire in Hudson, on the morn- 
ing of July 13th. 


Drowned. 


performing in Lawrence, was drowned in the 


| Merrimac river, on Friday, while bathing. He| 


was formerly a member of the Saxonia Band, } 
‘and was 25 years of age. | 


Homestead Exemption. A homestead bill, &- | 


passed the New Hampshire House of Repre-| 
sentatives, by a vote of 188 to 77, and will, it is | 
said, be concurred in by the Senate. 

Yale Col’ege. The completion of the third | 
half-century since the founding of Yale College, | 
is to be commemorated by a festive meeting of | 
the Alumni, on Wednesday, the 14th of August. | 

Republican Princes. The wo Sandwich Is!- | 
ands princes joined in the celebration of the | 
Fourth, at Utica, NY. 

Death of Mr. Ramage. Adam Ramage, a | 
native of Scotland, the inventor of the ** Ramage 


ers’ furniture, died in Philadelphia, lately, at the 
advanced age of eighty yeats. 


New Mexico and Texas. A despatch arrived | 
at Washington, on the 12th, from Texas, pro- | 
testing against the force of Col. Monrve being | 
sent into New Mexico, and stating that forcible | 
measures will be taken to maintain the claims of | 
Texas to the country.—A message fro the late | 
President was drafted a few days before his death, | 
asserting that Texas should be resisted. It is | 


_ | not known whether President Fillmore will adopt | 
We have given it one or two trials, and find it! . 


Patents. During the year ending on the 28th | 
of May, there were issued in the United States 
1008 patents for new inventions, of which 888 
were to citizens of Northern States, 83 to South- 
ern States, and 11 to the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of those issued to the South- 
ern States, 26 were to Marylanders. 





No place for editors. M. Lagraund, the un- | 
lucky editor of the extinet Paris Voix du Peuple, | 
has been sentenced, on prosecution at the instance | 
of government, for alleged libel in pelitical arti- 
cles, to imprisonment exceeding a hundred years, 
in the aggregaiec, and to fines exceeding in 
amount several hundred thoasand frances. The 
unlucky man has taken refuge in Belgium. 


Poisoning. A woman has been arrested for 
poisoning the family of Mr. McKnight, at Ber- 
gen Hill, N. J., by mixing arsenic with the tea. 
Mis. McKnight died in consequence. 

Captain Suiter, the famous California pioueer, 
is now in New York. 





A Mammoth Cave near Madison, Wisconsin, | 
has been explored by a party, who remained | 
therein five days, and emerged by an opening | 
several miles from that by which they entered. 
They found in their journey an immense quantity 
of fine lead ore, eleven pounds of silver, speci- 
mens of copper, crystals, stalactites and stalag- 
mites, and a lake thirty-seven feet deep. 


The Jews. It is stated that the Jews have ob- 
tained a firman from the Porte, granting them 
permission to build a temple on Mount Zion. 
The projected edifice is to equal Solomon's tem- 
ple in magnificence, Millions of money have 


been collected for this purpose. 


Licbig. It is said that this eminent German 
chemist is about to visit the United States. 





Tue Pamapetpura Fine. The origin of the 
fire is ascribed to the friction of the wheel of a 
hoisting machine. In the loft of store 139 North 
Water street, was a hoisting machine, and 
around ita quantity of straw was stored. The 
pressure of the check or rag-wheel upon the 
windlass, produced fire, which commoniecated to 
the straw in its immediate vicinity, set the store 
vn fire, and produced the extensive conflagration. 





Monster Divivenn. The Pacific Mail Steam- 
wall are the representatives, have declared a 


This company started, we believe, with a capital 
not exceeding $600,000. It has since purchased 


[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





Aw Inptaw Rewic. Mr. William Parkman of 


unt at the point. 








was for the corresponding season last year. 





some bones of an Indian. 


[Skowhegan Clar. 











The loss is estimated at from | 
$50,000 to $60,000. | 
A German named Charles Trich, | 


a musician connected with a theatrical company | % 
| corporate Exchange Bank ; to incorporate Mer- | w Presilent Taylor, yet it gave him great pleasure to 


seems as if'a peculiar fatality was attendant upon dis- | 
to estimate damages oecasioned by the location | singnished public men. We cannot forget the eulogies | 
and construction of any railroad in the several | recently uttered in the Senate of the United States, and | 
counties in this State. |now we are again emphatically rdminded of that power 

Mr. Merrill, of Wilton, presented the petition which no hawan hand can resist. ; 
of Joseph Bradbury and others of T'ranklinu’ . = eee te omy yg “ 

. - 7 ¥ » . : or ‘ iia tu ih we tld | 
county, for a law prohibiting members of the | not hesitate when it became wianuie to arm himself in } 
legislature from receiving pay when not in actual | i fence of his country’s rights. Brevetied for his cour- 
attendance, and limiting the session to 75 days. ageous daring on the western froutier, in early life, he | 
On his motion it was referred tv a select commit-) was ever ready to discharge the duties devolving upon 
tee. On the part of the House the following | him. ly 1845 the position of events required his pres- 
members were joined :—Messrs. Morrill, York | ence io Mexico. In honur and secceselul triumph he | 
of Pownal, Horton of Portland, Tolman of Fast | ““""" d “ henge his eunntey s Palo Alto, Resa- 
- - : “ ca de la Palma, Matamoras, Monterey and Buena Vista. 
Thomaston, Noreross ot Livermore, T hurlough | His ceslness in victory, his sound judgment, his integ- 
of Monroe, and Genthner of Bremen. rity of character, bis Commanding abilities, his firmness 
Trurspay, July 11. inf decision of mind, all waited to place him preemi- 

Scxare. Mr. Shepley called up the bill to, nently before the American people, and he was by them 
: 1. ” > i honored with the highest place of trust and power in , 
incorporate the Trustees of the Portland Ministry | |) ah. . Sinditemnhhe ommend Meeshiincnanente 
at Large. oe is the legacy he bas Jefius. His memory will be em- 

Mr. Sturdivant moved an amendment, limiting | bahned i the hearts of all, His monument shall be his | 
the amount of property to be held by the trustees | country. wt 
to $100,000—which was adopted. | an Phere is something for vurconsulation. We are nut, | 

On motion of Mr. Titeomb, the bill was so | Mr. Speaker, without hope, in this dark and perilous 
amended ae oreue the annual income to tee Meo at elt exe, Ts mao power 
thousand dollars. ; public and private virtues, and ia all the strength and | 

Afier some further discussion, the bill was firmness which characterized his predecessor, uphold the 
passed—veas 15, nays 8. constitation and maintain the integrity of this blessed 

Finaity passed—Bills additional in relation to #4 glorious Uaien. We mourn the citizen, the paurivt, 
the process of forcible entry and detainer ; addi- ek menage Mah» caine a ~— ; his 
tional 10 act authorizing North Yarmouth to dis- | a - the: fountain of politiral + hoa bat she viele femme 
pose of old meeting-house ; making valid the do-| of jt, power have been gathered, we may hope, by angel 
ings of school districts in Belfast; additional re- | hands and placed in the treasury of Heaven. , . 
specting Portland Marine Railway. | Mr. Cha-e, of Danville, said it had been his fortane | 

House. Me. Reed of Phipsburg laid on the | to live at Baton Rouge, where Gea, Taylor resided, and 
table a till to amend chapter 91 of the revised | he had the pleasure of bearing to bis wile the news of 

—_ | the result of his first battle with the Mexicans. He had 
statutes (sv as to make pews and rights tn houses yi an o ng lt ' ; 

. , wily pportunity of know ing much of the charac- 
of public worship personal estate,) which was re- | toy and reputation belonging to that eminent personage. 
ferred to the committee on the judiciary. His reputation was that of an houwest, high-minded 

Passed final’y—Bills, additioval in relation to | mau—a reputation which his private lite justified every 
the process of forcible entry and detiiner; to ity. _ Whea Mr. C. last saw Gen. Taylor, he was in | 
make valid the doings of the several school dis- weer we ahead so beter — a — onngente 

‘ ou Diess ‘ e CUMpPAIgHNS OF JIEXKICH Chl no 
tricts In the town of ageng mg pe 10 a0 | ccem to atiect. But the denna burdens incident ~ 
act authorizing the town ot North Yarmouth e ‘the Presidential office had broken the golden bowl, and 
dispose of the old meeting-honse 1u said lWWN, a nation was now called upon to mourn, Mr. C. com- 
approved March 1, 1838; in addition tw an act mented at some length upon the nature of the caves 
to establish the Portland Marine Railway. te ow oe heaped upon their Presidents—eares 
‘ Y = which had doubtiess caused the death of President Har- 

P Fripay, July 12 ’ rison, and hastened the decease of President Polk. 
ussed to be engrossed—Bills to in- Mr. ©. saul, that although he was opposed in politics 


Senate. 


chants’ Bank, of Bangor. acknowledge his mers. He had gone from amoug us, 
‘The Secretary of State came in, and Jaid upon with no stun upon his character, but with the re pect 
the table a message from the Governor, aunouue- en are uf a nation which vow laments his de- 
. . re de . 
ing the death of President Pavlor. 1 Mr. Weston, of Orono, said he had listened with 
Mr. Shepley addressed the Senate as follows : great emotion tu the remarks which had been made wad | 
Mr. Presipent: The death of the Chief Magis- tic resolution which had been offered. He, too, had | 
most profuand impression on the mind of every citizen, | eajoy his acquaintance. He considered him as a model 
Most signally is this true in our own nation, where of an American republican. From his earliest youth he | 
elevation to that distinguished position is not attaimed had been devoted to the service of the couutry. Jn the 
by the accidents of birth or fortune, bat by the volunia- Indian wars, and iv the contest of the country with 
ry sufirages of its millions of citizens, and a tribute Great Britain, he had ofiea distinguished himself and 
of gratitude for patriotic public services. the country on the seilon which he was bern. Mr. W. 
On this occasion, then, in the stilluess of death, let had served ta an humble ca; acity under the command of | 
partizan strife be hushed, and in the shadow of the Gen. Taylor during his campaigns in Mexico, and be- 
grave let party animosities diappear. Let us all anite came acquainted with the officers of the army associated | 


otic public services of the departed President, let us est admiration. Mr. W. said he was a great man.— 
cherish the remembrance of his devotion to the Union, The bumblest: soldier in the army under him could al- 
in whose service he su freely perilled his life. ways have a patient hearing, and the highest officer was 
Jn this time of the nation’s peril the eves of all sec. strictly subject to rule. The feeling of all was, that 
tions and parties were turned with contidence upon justice would always prevail under his administration. 
him, as upon one whose acknowledged patriotism, Even the enemy appreciated this, and while the Mexican 
courage and firmness might enable him successfully to towns were occupied by our soldiers, their people felt | 
ride the whirlwind and divect the storm now hovering secure that no acts of lawless violence against: them 
over the country. would be tolerated by the commander-in-chief. These | 
His death at this time is therefore peculiarly to be and Kimdved virtues were the cause of the popularity | 
regarded as a great national calamity. [1 it shall have which is attached to bis name. What he had done as 
the effect of allaying the spirit of discord which is | a military man was watter of history; but what he had 
abroad in the country, if it shall awaken the community done as a private man to endear him to others, could ! 
to a sense of their peril and to a renewed Jevotion to ouly be justly known to those who had been near him. 
that Union, a part of whose common property is his Mr. W. would bear his humble testimony to his 
faine and that of his illustrions predecessors, that he worth, and he thanked God that he had never spoken of | 
will not have died, as he has not lived, in vain, the illustrious deceased in any other terms than those of | 
It is fitting at this time that we should record our @miration and affection. He had felt’ constrained to 
appreciation of his patriotic services. It is fitting that "ise here and say thus much. He could go on and speak | 
we should give evidence of our grief when he who never of the scenes upon the Rio Grande—ot the manner in 
surrendered to the enemies of his country has bowed Whichhe led armies of the United States at the siege of | 
before the summons of the messenger of death. Monterey and in the contest at Buena Vista; but these 
I beg leave, Mr. President, for the consiteration of Were recorded in history, and hereafter the name of | 
the Senaie, to present the following resolution: Taylor would bear a prominent place among the names | 
Resolved, ‘That, impressed with feelings of profound of the great men of the country who have served it well. | 
grief by the melancholy intelligence of the death of the) Me. W. closed by saying that a great man had fallen | 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, we tender to our feilow- | in our midst. ‘The general feeling among our country- | 
citizens of this state and of the United States onr most men was that the loss was irreparable. But he hoped 


in recollections of the many private virtues and patri- with him, ‘I hey all spoke of him in terms of the great. | 
| 


| 


sincere sympathy with the universal sorrew which per- | it would be overruled for good. 
vades the country; and we desire on this occa-ion to | Mr. Carter of Portland, said, he did not propose to | 
express our appreciation of the many distinguished and enter upon any extended eulogy of the character and 
patriotic services which he has rendered to the Union, | services of Gen, Taylor, He most heartily concurred 

in whose service he has treely perilled his life, and for | iv what had been so well and justly said by gentlemen | 
whose perpetuity, we believe, he would have freely who had preceded him—and it afforded him very great | 
sacrificed it. ” | pleasure to feel and acknowledge, that the hearty, gener- | 


An order was passed in concurrence, appoint- ons, and Magaaninous maouer in which the communica- 
ing a committee to report what furthe ¢  ttow had been responled to, by the gentleman trom 
shall agear spend euattly seapent to pane Mery anne a Moniville, avd others of the same political party, had | 
s B 2 . ‘ o y 


: po removed every feeling of restraint arising trom politi- 
the deceased President Taylor. Messrs. Reed, | cal differences. For the wowent at least, party feel- 


Marston, Cary, Milliken, and Blanchard were , ings had been cutirely banished, and they united as | 

joined to the committee, on the part of the Sen-| American Citizens in deploring a great national loss, | 

an and in paying a just tribute of respect to the character | 
- : ; | of the dead. to his estimation, the highest traits of 
On motion of Mr. Drew, the Senate voted,— | P 8 . 


. ’ . | Gen. Taylor’s character, were not to be found in his 
that when it shall adjourn, it will adjourn to Moae | parties tought, and s ictoties wou—but in those scenes 
day morning, at 11 o'clock. 


| which had exhibited him as a just and kind man, even 

Hovse. Mr. Stanley, of Augusta, by leave, | to enemies, although, censuring and restraining all un- 
laid on the table a bill to provide fur the taxation | "e°e*sary violence, and lawless depredations on the 
of real estate belonging to the proprietors of toll | cui aheiaede eae ee corre» re 
bridges, which was referred to the commitiee on | 2.4 o true patrist of enlarged and national views, ‘Gea 
the judiciary. "Taylor was a kf action, rather than words. He 
Passed Sfinal/y—bills, to change the name of | possessed to a remarkable degree, the faculty of announ- 
the town of East Thomaston (to Rockland 3) to ! cing his views and decisions, upon importat matters 
divide the town of Mariaville and incorporate | #™! under trying circumstances, in a brief and compre- 
the town of Tilden; in addition to an act estab- | hensive manner which exhibited most clearly his true 
lishing town courts; to change the names of | Character, and forcibly impressed it upon the hearts of 


- . . | the American people. Even in death this trait of char- | 
certain persons ;—resolves, in relation the distri- | acter was posed. wc 
bution of the annual school fund; in favor of the | Among his brief bat comprehensive and memorable 


Portland Light Infantry; in favor of Alpheus , declarations, nove is more worthy to be treasured up 


— 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS. | ministered with so much honor and advantage to 0 
Mowxpay, Joly 8. | this country—and by whose sudden death «o | 
Sexate. The bill to refund to the Stare of BY hopes of greater usefulness have been 
Maine the interest on advances to troops for fron- | ighted forever. To you, Sewators and Repre- 
tier defence, pending the adjustment of her east- | %etatives of a nation in tears, I can say nothing 
ern boundary, was considered sad ordered vane) which can “ty ™ the — with which you 
rossment. are Oppressed. appeal to you to aid me under 
. The bill to refund to the State of Georgia the the trying circumstances which surround me, in 
interest on advanees to troops during the Semiucle , ‘be a ~ the i from which, however 
war, was discussed and |aid on the table. oppress y them, ave notshronk. I rely 
The Senate then resumed the cansideration of “POH Him who holds in his hands the destinies of [4 
the Compromise bill, when Mr. Smith, of Conn., nations, to endow me with the requisite strength 
taok the floor. Mr. Smith spoke four hours and — part, ner S ao fon our country the @ 
a half, reviewing the whole subject, and advoca- ©¥" *Pprehended from the heavy calawity which /y 
ting with marked energy the President's plan. | has befallen us. 1 will most readily coneur in } 
House. Afier the usual miscellaneous busi- | Whatever measures the wisdum of the two Houses 
ness, the special order was called fur, which the ™#Y 8¥ggest, 38 befitting be rege occasion 
Speaker stated was the Galphin claim. MILLARD Fitimone. 
"The three resolutions of Committee were} Washington, July 10th, 1850. 
then successively adopted; the first by a vote of| 
142 to 49; second, 112 to 66; third, 11i8to071. | of the denecesd. 
é 5 Tvespay, July 9. Mr. Conrad rose to offer @ resolution, Befors 
Sesare. Mr. Walker introduced a bill pro-| duing so, he felt it to be a duty to his own feel 
viding that Congress shall meet hereafter on the ings, as the representative from the State of whict 
first Monday of October. é the illustrieus deceased was a bright ornament 
he bill to refund to the Siate of Maine ber | and in accordance with the wishes of tinembers o| 
frontier advances was passed. this House, to offera few brief remarks appro 
The bill for paying Georgia for military advan- priate to the ocsasion. Seldom ~has adie A 
ces was amended and passed. | more striking illustration of the uncertainty ot 
At 12 o'clock Mr. Butler took the floor, and! human life, and the instability of burman preat 
spoke earnestly against the provisions of the ness, than that which they were called upon 
Compromise bill, which he considered disastrous. | mourn, A few days ago, President Taylor was 4 
The constitution did not contemplate them, and | in the enjoyment of his usual robust health. On 
the Union was endangered by them. | the 4th of this month, be attended the ceremonies 
Pending Mr. Butler's remarks at half-past one | which took place in commemoration of the Anni 
o'clock, Mr. Webster rose and said the President | yersary of our National Independence 
of the United States was lying very seriously ill, | The exposure which he incurred on that ocea 
and he considered it improper to proceed with/ sion, the ceremonies having taken place in the 
business, and moved an adjourament, which was} open air, tended to bring on a disease which |ss1 


Eulogies were then delivered on the character 


carried. night terminated his existence. In the course of F 
House. After some unimportant proceedings, | his remarks, he said that there was no part of th 


the Galphin report was resumed. Mr. Burt’ jife of Taylor which posterity will be called on 
withdrew his motion to reconsider the vote. by condemn, morality reprove, or humility to deplore 
which the resolutions passed, but Mr. Feather-|Qp his illustrious character, there are no dark ff 
stone, of Mississippi, renewed it. Mr. Breck, of | spots; on the contrary, the details of the picture @ 
Kentucky, gave notice of an amendment in case are as correct and beautiful as the great outlines & 
of the reconsideration, and Mr. Wilmot of another. | are grand and imposing. His modesty was un i 
The reading was objected to and afterwards de- jaffected. Combined with unflinching earnestness ‘i 
cided to be in order. An appeal was made and | of purpose, he had a stern sense of justice, sofi- & 
sustained ‘The House agreed to reconsider, 09 | ened by a spirit of universal henevolence, unfalter 
motion of Mr. Featherstone’s aimendment, 115 to | ing sincerity, which knew no disguise; a truthful 
77. _| ness and frankness of character incapable of dece; 
After some further proceedings, Mr. Bailey of | or dissimaulation. 
of Virginia, rose and stated thatthe President! ‘These were the prominent characteristics o! 
was ill and would not probably survive an hour. | President Taylor. These were traits which en 
He thereupon moved au adjournment, which was! deared him to all; these made him an uprigh 
carried. 


j} man, a valuable citizen, and an affectionate hus 
Weponespay, July 10. band—a fond father and devoted friend—a_ kin 
Senate. The death of the President was an-| and indulgent parent. These qualities made his 
neunced, and speeches were made by Messrs. | martial courage shine more couspicuous, 33 the 
Webster, Cass, Pierce, King and Berrien. | brilhancy of the diamond is enhanced by the gems 
Mr. Berrien successfully eulogised the depart-| of gore serene ray in which itisencireled. Th 
ed, in eloquent and ardent language, as a man, 4! excitement of politics had no charms fur him; h 
General and a President—invoking a burial of | was a man alw ays oppesed to polities and polit 
party animosities and a suitable improvement of | cal controversy; the splendor of the Presidenua 
the eccasion. | Mansion had no temptation fur the man who was 
This created a sensation, and a committee Was) marked for his simplicity. He did not hesitar 
appointed and resvlutions were adopted, when the | to discharge his high duties At no period of 
Senate adjourned. our national history was the Executive Chair su: 
Hovse. Rev. Mr. Butler, Chaplain of the! rounded by so many difbeulties: and under thes: 
Senate, delivered a prayer appropriate to the Oc- circumstances, need we be surprised thet a war 
casion. ; : : | of stouter heart than Taylor might hesitate betor 
After an interval of five minutes, the Speaker! he embarked on tix tempestuous sea’ The ves 
took the Chair. | wee) of state was tossed to and fro, and all eve 
Ono motion of Mr. Stanley, the reading of the were turned towards the Pilot who has been sud 
Journal was dispensed with. | denly swept away from the helm. Let us survey § 
A message was received from the Vice Presi- | the dangers which surround us, and be prepares 
dent of the United States, and read as follows: to meet them like men; let us emulate the exam 
W asainoton, July 10th, 1850. 


Fellow citizens of the Senate, and of the House | ger; let us not despair of the safety of the Repu! 
] 


| ple of the illustrious deceased, who knew no dai 


of Representatives: —I have to perform the melan- | lie; let us determine it shall and must be preserv ed 1 


choly duty of announcing to you, that it has | 4nd it shal! and will be preserved; and be assured 
pleased Almighty God to remove from this life | the cloud which hangs over us will be dispersed 
Zachary Tay or, late President of the United | and the States once more appear in their wonte: 
States, who deceased last evening, at the hour of | brilliancy. He offered the following resolutions & 
half past ten o'clock, in the midst of his family, | ri 
and surrounded by affectionate friends, calmly, | temove from this life Zachary Tayuor, lav 
and in full possession of all his faculties. Among | President of the United States, the House, sharing 
his last words were these, which he uttered with | in the general sorrow which tins melancholy even & 
emphatie distinctness: ‘I have always done my | has produced, is desirous of manifesting its sensi F 
duty. Iam ready to die. My only regret is for | bility va the occasion —Therefore 
the friends I leave behind me.”’ Reso/ved, That a commitiee, consisting of I: 

Having announced to you, fellow citizens, this | members, be appointed, on the part of this House 
most affecting bereavement, and assuring you it | to meet such a committee appointed on the par 
has penetrated no heart with deeper grief than of the Senate, to consider and report what meas 
mine, it remains for me to say, that I propose this | ures it may be deemed proper to adopt, in orde 
day, at 12 o'clock, in the Hall of the House of to show the respect and affection of Congress fo 
Representatives, in the presence of both Houses jthe memory of the illustrious deceased, and t 
of Congress, to take the oaths prescribed by the | make the necessary arrangements for his funeral 
Constitution, to enable me to enter on the execu- Resolved, That this resolution be communicated 
tion of the office which this event has devolved on | to the Senate. 
me. Mittarp Frutmore. Mr. Winthrop, for Massachusetts, responded 

Mr. Morse, in obedience to the suggestion con- | the voice of command. He spoke in the bigh 
tained in the welanchuly announcement, moved | ®t terms of the deceased. There were those ot 
that this House do now take a recess until 12) &% (he said) who relied on him ae on no other | 
o'clock, at which time the House will be in readi- | 4" to maintain the constitution, on which clouds 
ness to receive the Senate and the President, who | and darkness now rest. But he has been born 
will thea take the cath of offiés. away from our sight in the very hour of our peril 

Mr. Winthrop said it seemed to him that the It might be literally said, he conquered every 
President. having expressed his purpose wo be enemy save the enemy to which he was forced 
here at '2 o'clock, it would be hardly more than | surrender by Nature. Mr. bah was loud in his 
respectful, to send a message by a commitiee, in- | PT#!S°S of Taylor, concluding by saying his deatl 
forming him that the House are ready to receive | “** #5 happy as his life was glorious. 

“None bat the ashes of the brave, 


him. 
Mr. Morse accepted the modification. ) Smell sweet and blossom im the dust. 
Mr. Bailey, as the representative of the native 


| 
Mr. Winthrop moved the appointment of a) _ ' : 
committee of three, to co-operate with such as | State of Gen. Taylor, said, however much .Vir- J 
ginia and her representatives might have differes 


may be appointed by the Senate 
with the illustrious dead, there was no State mor 


The resolution was agreed to, and Messrs. ! 
Winthrop, Morse, and Morehead, were appoint- | Serrow ful for his death than the one which gave 
him birth. In the midst of the storm, while the 


ed tlhe committee. 
‘The House took a recess until 12 o'clock. | tempest was howling ahout us, the chief com- 
The House was called to order at 12 o'clock, | Mander, has been swept from the deck, and the 
when a message was received from the Senate, | second called to the helm. In this crisis, th 
ship of state isto be saved from the breakers | 


that they had appointed a committee to wait on 
around it; and he heped it was not out of place. 


the President. 
On motion of Mr. Ashmun, as txe House had | oD this occasion, to invoke the patriotism of the 
nation. We ought to show to mankind hereaf 


previously passed a similar resolution, it was laid 
ter, when the deluge has swept from Easter: 


on the table. a 
Judge Cranch, of the Cirenvit Court of the Dis- Christendom the vestiges of liberty, that this land 
has been looked upon as the Mount Ararat ot 


trict of Columbia, came into the hall, accompa- . 
nied by Mr. Morse, and took a seat at the clerk's | Which the ark of the last hopes of mankind ea: 
desk. A few minutes elapsed when the Senators | 'est in safety, Shall we now kindle in its bosom 
entered. The members of the House received | the infernal fires which shall convert it into a 
thein standing. ‘The furmer were seated in front | dreadful voleano, to vomit forth its terrible lava. 
of the Speaker's chair. Every part of the hall, | casting desolation and blight around, and make i 
floor, and galleries, was crowded with ladies and | #® Object of terror 40 mankind, to be avoided 
gentlemen. The Cabinet next came and were | rather than sought. He alluded to the sqgne of bi 
received standing. be day—a- change of adminisiration, calm and 
Mr. Fillmore took his seat at the clerk's desk, | Solemn, without any foreboding of war. In this 
and the Cabinet immediately in front of it. was a new manifestation of the beauties of our 
The Speaker said that the oath of office would | political system. 
now be administered. Messrs. Hilliard, MeLean of Maryland, and 
Accordingly Judge Cranch administered it as Marshall, delivered brief eulogies, characterized 


a 


Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence « 


Lyon. 
The following communication was received 
from the Governor, by the Secretary of State. 
Councit CuamsBer, July 12, 1850. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: 
It has pleased the all wise Dispenser of events to 


remove from us the President of these United States. | 


Zachary ‘Vaylor is no more. He closed his mortal 
career on the ninth of the present month, in the full 
possession of all his mental powers, and ia the strong 
hope of immortal fruition. 

In the midst of « crisis of our National affairs, which 
is causing our institutions to iremble from their founda- 
tion, and threatening the very existence of the Union, 
it has pleased him ‘who rideth on the whirlwind and 
roleth the storm,’’ to remove from our midst the Hero 
and Patriot, in whose wisdom and firmness all reposed, 
and in whose justice all confided. May this dispeusa- 
tion lead us to look, to our wrongs, und incline our 
hearts to measures of jastice and equity, which shall 
allay the fell spirit of discord; for it ia suid, that all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 

lt will devolve upon yon, gentlemen, to determine 
what measures shail be taken to commemorate this 
mournful event. Jonn Hunparp. 

Mr. Knowlton, of Montville, rose and said : 

The intelligence jnst communicated has spread one 
universal wave of sorrow over the land. We cannot 
doubt—we are not permitted to doubt, that the sun that 
arose this moraing shines upoa a nation of mourners. 
It is a peculiarity of our institutions that when men are 
brought forward as candidates for the presidential office, 
their qualifications are scrutinized with the greatest 
freedom and rigor, but wheo this ordeal is » and 
the majority elevates to the highest constitutional office 
the man of their chuice, he becomes the president of 
the people. ‘Then all become submissive to his anthor- 
ity and chim a share of the prosperity resulting from 
his administration; then our institutions become identi- 
fied with him, as the great head and leader. And wien 
in the infinite wisdom of Providence snch an one is re- 
moved, the ee all feel that that the hand of God has 
touched them. It is, therefore, proper for us to express 

our sense of grief at this melancol event, and to man- 
ifest some appreciation of the distinguished patriotism 
of him who has thus suddenly been taken from amv 
us, Mr, Speaker, there was vo part of his official life 
that di! not tend to raise him in the estimation of the 
candid, the intelligent, and the good of all sections of 
the country. Firm in bis devotion to the interests of 
the country, he was ready to stand at the post of da 
andl to 1 this Union to the last extremity. 

calls into exercise the veneration of the whole people, 
and while his dust mingles ia the soil he was so ready 
oe his memory will be cherished iv the hearts 


jthan that of his last moments: “Jam not afraid to die. 
| [have endeavored todo my duty. My only regret is in 
| leaving those who are dear to me.”” Under the solenn 
| civeumstances under which this was uttered, it is fall 
of instruction—full of meaning. It is of itself a higber 
eulogy than ean be passed upou him by any other mortal 
man. Those three brief sentences exhibit to us, at a 
| single glance, the three leading features of his character 
| that, in war or peace, dying or living, he was a bold, 
jae honest, a kind and affectionate man. Happy will it 
| be for us all, if, after having passed throngh the varied 
jand trying scenes of life, we can at last say, with him 
| Whoin the nation now mourns: “1 am not alraid to die, 
| Uhave endeavored to discharge my duty. My ouly re- 
| gret is in leaving these who ave dear to met” ~ 
| The resolution submitted by Mr. Knowlton was then 
| passed unanimously, the vote being decided | rising. 
On motion of Mr. Appleton of Bangor, the following 
order was paxeed: 
Wuereas the members of the Legislature of Maine 
have received with feelings of deep reg: et, a communica- 
tion from the Governor of the State, announcing the 
death of Z. Tayton, President of United States, and 
it — deemed proper that some further measures 
should be adopted to manifest in a suitable manner the 
sensibilites of the people of the State of Maine in re- 
| lation to this great public bereavement, 
| ‘Therefore ordered, the Senate concurring, that 
joint select committee be appointed to consider and re- 
port what further action should be taken, whereby the 
Legislature can testify their respect for the memory of 
the deceased, their appreciation of his public services, 
and vegret for the great loss sustained by the Nation. 
The following gentlemen were joined on the part of 
the house: Messrs Appleton, Kaowlton of Montville, 
Gilman of Hallowell, Jordan of Westbrook, Smith of 
Alfred, Marston of Parsonstieli, Weston of Madison. 








laid down in the Constitution, and the President, 
Senate, and Cabinet retired. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States. 

The Speaker remarked that the session of yes- 
terday was brought to a close by the annonnece- 
ment of the dangerous illuess of the late Presi- 
dent. It was his duty, to-day, to lay before the 
House an official communication of his death. It 
was his purpose simply to make the announce- 
ment, not to dwell on it; that duty will more 
properly devolve on others. While this body 
had been peculiarly exempt from fatality during 
the protracted session, we should not be regard- 
Jess of the sulema warning which Providence has 
given to us, of the death of those who associated 
with us in the administration of the General 
Government. For the first time in our history, 
has the executive of our Nation been stricken 
down during the session of Congress. It de- 
volved a tnoral and solemn duty on the represent- 
atives of the people. 

As the organ of the House, he felt it proper 
not to indulge in an expression of his emotions. 
He could not forbear uttering the assurance that 
the House would indulge the melancholy satis- 
faction of adopting such measures as would mark 
their respect to the memory of the distinguished 

atriot who has been so suddenly summoned from 
om high position of Chief Magistrate, to which 
he was called by his grateful countrymen, to the 
repose of the grave: 

The message from the President was then read 











Mr. Morrill of Wilton, moved that as a further testi- 
monial of respect for the of the late President 
the House will adjourn over to Monday next. 
motion prevailed. 


The 





Cuovera at Tae West. Cincinnati, 12th. 
The excitement in relation to the cholera has 
somewhat subsided. We hear of only fifieen 
deaths since the last report of the hoard of health; 
and the next report will not be made until this 
afternoon. 

The accounts from below represent the cholera 
as increasing in several of the towns and on board 
the boats. It is not advisable, however, to give 
much credence to many of the rumors aflvat. 
The disease is not so virulent as last year. 

Pitishurg,12 Only one or two cases of cholera 
are reported, though there are plenty of rumors 


of more. 


as follows: 

ellaw Citizens of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: A great man has fallen among 
us, and a whole community is fallen too, And 
on this occasion of unexpected, deep, and general 
mourning, | recommend to the House of Con- 
gress to adopt such measures as in their discretion 
may seem proper, to perform with due solemnities 
the funeral obsequies of Zachary Taytor, late 
President of the United States, and thereby to 
signify the great and affectionate regard of the 
Awerican people for the memory of one whose 
life has been devoted to the public service—w hose 
career in arms has not been in useful- 
ness or brilliancy—who has been so recently, by 
the united vote of the people, elevated to the high- 
est authority in the government, which he ad- 

















by mupressive eloquence. 

On motion of Mr. White, the blank in Conrad's 
resolution was ordered to be filled with 13 mem- 
bers, and the Speaker appointed the following 
gentlemen: Conrad, McDowell, Winthrop, Bis- 
sell, Duer, Orr, Beek, Strong, Vinioa, Cabell, 
Kerr, Stanley and Wetherfield. 

The House, near two o'clock, adjourned till 
to morrow. 

Tuvespay, July 11. 

Senate. Mr. King of Alabama was «ppoint- 
ed President, pro tem., of the Senate. 

Mr. Webster reported the arrangements for 
the President's funeral, being the same as those 
approved of in the House. Adopted. 

Mr. Underwood said a few words in eulogy of 

the deceased President, and then the Senate ad- 
journed until Saturday. 
House. Mr. Conrad, from the joint Committee 
appointed by the two houses to make arrange- 
ments for the funeral of the President of the 
United States, reported that the funeral will take 
place from the President's house on Saturday 
next; the ceremonies to commence at twelve 
o'clock, A. M., and the procession to move at 
one o'clock precisely; that the two Houses of 
Congress assemble at their respective Chambers 
on Saturday next ateleven o'clock, and from 
thence move in joint procession to the President's 
house; that the Chambers of the two Houses be 
hung in black, and that the members wear the 
usua’ badge of mourning. The report was ad- 
opted, and, on motion of Mr. Stevens, of Georgia, 
ordered to be entered on the journal. The House 
then adjourned unti] Saturday at 11 o'clock. 


From Lisenia. New York, my Oe _ A let- 
ter from President Roberts, dated Liberia, May 
17th, contains the intelligence that he had suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the noted slave factory at 
Gallinas for $9,500. This is the last point at 
which the slave trade has been carried on for 
about 1200 miles along the coast. An enormous 
number of slaves have been shipped from Galli- 
nas. 

















y. There is a single religious con- 


gregation on Long Island, which contains five 


over one hundred years of age, eighteen 


over ninety, fifty-one over eighty, and forty-five 
over seventy. 
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BY F. BENJAMIN GAGE. 


Far back in Time's departed years, 

Ere earth was drenched in blood and tears, 
Two brothers, from their father’s hearth, 
Went forth to toil apon the earth ; 

Each with stout heart and hardy frame, 
And each in search of wealth and fame: 
One was the Sword, with hangbty brow, 
The other was the humble Plough. 


The Sword, the fairest of the twain, 
Was reckless, croel, dark and vain; 

A daring and ambitious youth, 

The foe of virtue, peace and truth. 
Forth from hie father’s bearth he sprang, 
While far and wide his praises rang; 
Yet mercy shuddered as he came, 

And fled affrighted, at bis name! 


Men shrank in terror from bis wrath, 

While cities blazed along his path! 
Kingdoms into the duet he hurled, 

And bound in chains a wandering world. 

In every land, in every clime, ; 
He wanied his ie Gti blood and crime, 
Yet atill the life-devouring Sword, 

Was praised, exalted and adored. 


As bold, the humble Plough went forth, 
But not to desolate the earth— 

To counteract God’s wondrous plan, 
And swell the countless woes of man; 
But with the heart and hand of toil, 
To break the deep and traitful soil— 
To scatter wealth on every hand, 

And beautify ead bless the land! 


He made the nations thrive in peace, 

And swelled their stores with rich increase ; 
Bound the torn heart of want and woe, 
And bade the land with plenty flow; 

And scattered wheresoe’er he trod, 

The golden harvest-gifts of God! 

Yet even then, and until now, 

Men have despised the humble Plough. 


Thus bow the nations to adore 

The wretch who stains their hearts with gore! 
And thus despise the nobler mind, 

That toils to bless the humble kind ; 

Vet it shall not be so for “aye,” 

For lo! there comes a brighter day, 

When, through the darkness of the Past, 
The sun of ‘Truth shall gleam at last. 
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Then shall the carnage-loving Sword, 
So long exalted and adored, 
Sink in forgetfulness and shame, 
*T ill men shall cease to know his name. 
Then shall the Plough, despised so long, 
Be theme for univereal song; 
The first of all in Honor’s van, 
And noblest of the friends of Man! 
—nenteeaieienal 
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MR. JUDD’S ORATION. 
HEROISM : 

An Oration before the Fire Clubs of Augusta, 
Hallowell, Gardiner and Pittston; delivered 
July 4th, 1850, im the Court House Square, 
Augusta, and published by request of the au- 
dience. 

BY THE REV. SYLVESTER JUDD. 


War has furnished the type of Heroism, and 
the battle-field the specimens of Heroes. With- 
out dilating on that type, I shall briefly observe, 
that true heroism is not peculiar to war, that 
whatever is properly embraced by this title equal- 
ly distinguishes peace; that every virtue that 
goes to make up the heroic character in military 
life, is combined in civil life. 

What gives value to Bunker Hill in our eyes! 
The fact that certain men fought there? That 
bayonets clashed and cannon roared? By no 
means. But that our fathers contended for lib- 
erty. This alone can create the least particle of 
genuine interest in that event. ‘Take this away, 
and, in the language of Mr. Everett, in his re- 
cent discourse, the Battle of Bunker Hill be- 
comes a vulgar gladiatorial fight. They con- 
tended for free soil, free men, a free life: 
wherefore it is that every earnest, self-sac- 
rificing struggle for liberty, for the liberty of 
our own minds, or our own persons, or of our 
fellow men, has in it all that exalts or dignifies 
Bunker Hill. 

Wherefore it is that in every day of our lives, 
in al] the progress of human affairs, there may 
be exhibited whatever heroism, or lofty daring, 
we have sometimes vainly attributed to war. 

Why was not the battle between Tom Hier 
and Bill Sullivan as dignified, as grand, as wor- 
thy of celebration, as any violent contest be- 
tween men! Because it involved no principle— 
it was a simple exertion of brute force. They 
fought as hard, and persevered as courageously, 
and risked as much reputation as our fathers at 
Bunker Hill, but there was no deep principle at 
the bottom. 

What is it again that gives grandeur to the 
character of Washington! Was it the battles 
he fought! If this be so, Buonaparte deserves 
our admiration in a far higher degree. No. Mr. 
Everett says, “* the diffidence with which Wash- 
ington accepted his commission for the fight, and 
the hearifelt joy with which he laid it down, are 
acts that will be remembered when Trenton and 
Yorktown are forgotten.”’ 

In other words it is the pacific virtues, the 
private and spiritual qualities of Washington, 
and not his battles, that endear him to us. 

** What,’’ asks Mr. Everett, ‘* does history 
record more beautiful than the self-denial of 
Warren in waiving the command, at Bunker 
Hill? what more sublime than Washington's 
resignation of the dictatorship?’ The beauty 
and the sublimity in these instances are those of 
self-denial and moderation. But self-denial and 
moderation are virtues that belong to every man, 
and to every day of our life, and to all conditions 
of human society. Wherefore it is, I say, that 
whatever heroism or excellency belongs to the 
best men that ever existed, is, after all, but the 
simple heroism and excellency of all the ages 
and conditions of peaee. 

One is expected on these occasions to eulogize 
Washington. But what have all historians, all 
commentators, all thoughtful men, found chiefly 
admirable in Washington? His military prowess 
and success! Nay—his pacific virtues. 

This brings me precisely in this discourse to 
the point from which | wish toetart: the com- 
memoration of the Heroisin of Peace, and the 
endeavor to awaken in our breasts a reverence 
for virtues that are eternal in their character, and 
universal in their application. 

You have heard read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and this day is consecrated to the 
memory of that event. 

Every man of us must have his InpepeNpence 
Day—every man of us needs to declare at some 
period or other, his independence of what is 
unjust or oppressive in his fellow men—of what 
is wrong or injurious in his owa soul; of cus- 
toms, maxims, authorities, that work against his 
advancement and happiness. 

Is it to be presumed that those who enlisted 
for the Mexican war are the only American He- 
rors! Alas for the majority of our fellow citi- 
zens! Can it be imagined that Captain Bodfish, 
and my friend, Captain Simmons, whom I have 
the pleasure of seeing before me, are the sole 
Heroes of the Kennebec? They are honorable 
men, and they would disdain such a thought as 
an imputation. 

There is « picture in the Library of the State 
House, which throws a certain grandeur upon 
Napoleon. Afier the battle of Austerlitz, he 





met in the road a convoy of wounded Austrians, 
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whom he had been the day before fighting, on 
their route to the hospital. Descending from his 
carriage, and uncovering as the wagons passed, 
he said in a loud voice, ‘* Honor to the brave!” 
That is, he could respect virtue in an enemy, he 
would not deride misfortune. But here is no 
display of qualities peculiar to war. What a 
lesson this, for politicians, for merchants, for all 
of us—seeing our rival worsted, or our foe in 
defeat, who has the magnanimity to cry, Honor 
to the brave? 

Perhaps Napoleon never appeared more heroic 
than when he met his revolted troops after his 
escape from Elba, Advancing to the front of 
the insurgents, in his well-known grey coat, he 
said, with a tremulous voice, * Comrades de ye 
know met Do you recognize me, my children? 
I am your emperor; fire oa me, if you wish! 
Fire on your father! Here is my bosom ;"’ and 
with that he bared his breast. 

What is this but parental heroism imperially 


it may be war sometimes develops, exist in full 
force in peace. 

St. Pierre says he would erect the first monu- 
ments of gratitude to those who have introduced 
amongst us useful plants. The Dutch, whom, 
seventy years ago, he accounted the most pros- 
perous and happy people on the globe, he says, 
raised a statue to the inventor of the method of 
smoking and making pickled herrings. The 
man who will introduce into this State a kind 
of wheat that will insure a crop, deserves a gold 
medal, an invitation from the Legislature to visit 
the capital, one hundred and sixty acres of the 
public lands, and when he dies a monument on 
the State grounds ! 

The Quakers are not often set down in the 
category of Heroes; and it might seem like sole- 
cism, or bathos, to unite the two words and speak 
of a Quaker Hero. Letme state a case. A few 
years since, when the Indians were committing 
depredations, as we say,—were defending their 





expressed! What father, what mother before 
me, but has at some time met his children in this 
way, and bared the breast to the shot of filial 
ingratitude. 

‘* There is perhaps no moment in life,’’ says a 
writer before me, ** in which the mind is brought 
into such iatense action, in which the will is so 
strenuous, and in which irrepressible excitement 
is so tempered with self-possession, as in the 
hour of battle.” Now I venture to assert that 
the building of a railroad develops and exercises 
these qualities and conditions of mind a hundred 
times, where a war does once. I venture to say 
that no force of intellect or puissance of heart 
was engaged at the battle of Buena Vista that 


rights, as should be said,—in the West, and 
| spreading alarm in all quarters, the inhabitants, 
few and scattered, fled to garrisons and other 
fortified places. A Quaker would stay at home, 
with his family, alone in the wilderness. The 
| Indians issued from their retreats, and whooped 
towards his house. He had not a gun, or an 
ounce of powder to meet them with. His doors 
were open, and they entered. He set food be- 
| fore them, and they ate and left. This I call 
heroism of the most exalted, as we)l as strenuous 
}and exciting kind. Consider the result. The | 
| Indians, after retiring to the forest, were observed 
;to hold a council. Presently their chief came 
| forward on a leap, and fastened a white feather 
over the door of the house, which was never 








the lofty, holy spirit of the moral hero coursed 
through his veins, mantled in his cheek, and 
flashed from his eye. ‘Do the gentlemen from 
the South think they can frighten me by their 
threats? If that be their object, let mo tell 
them, Sir, they have mistaken their man. lam 
not to be frightened from the discharge of a 84- 
cred duty, by their indignation, by their violence, 
nor, Sir, by all the Grand Juries in the Uni- 
verse.’ ”’ 

There is the heroism of the Press. The art 


fire company. I believe a plentiful sprinkling of 
cold water will cool the ardor, and break the 
violence of almost any mob. I appeal to our 
worthy Mayor, and ask him, if a most effective 
force against domestic affrays and internal broils, 
might not be found in the fire department. 

There is need of Heroes at the present moment. 
America has need of them, and the kingdom of 
God has need of them; heioes, not of brute 
force, but of ideas; not of waste and ruin, but 
of reconstruction; not of carnage and rapine, 








creek, Raoul!’ and following the Frenchman, 
we dashed recklessly through the thicket. On 
reaching the stream, we plunged in, It was one 
of those mountain torrents—e in Mexico— 
spots of still water, alternating with cascades, 
that dash and foam over shapeless masses of 
amygdaloidal basalt. We waded through the 
first pool; and then, clambering among the rovks, 
entered a second. This was a good stretch, a 
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afier molested. The Quaker was not only a 


of printing, like every other branch of human 
improvement, has had its times that tried men’s 
souls, and its scenes of peril, self-sacrifice, and 
suffering. 

The doctiine of what we call the liberty of the 
press, has contended with every obstacle known 
to human frailty or human perverseness. The 
Church has been against it, and the State has 
been against it, and pride and prejudice, ignorance 
and superstition, have marshalled their forces to 
overthrow it. ‘The idea that the common welfare 
demanded the publicity of public proceedings; 
that the people should know what their rulers 
were about, adopted by practical printers, has 
been carried, in military phrase, at the sword’s 
point. You all remember how, in very early 
times, Joho Faustus was pursued by the inqui- 
sitivn,—Prynon, for publishing a book that reflect- 
ed on the English Queen, and Archbishop Laud 
was pilloried, fined five thousand pounds, Jost both 
his ears, and put into prison for life. Then we} 
have accounts of Lilburn, Twyn, Tutchin, Defoe, 
and a host, heroes and martyrs of the press. | 

We are wont to trace our liberties to Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, and such things. I can! 
tell you, American ** Anglo Saxon”’ liberty goes 
a good ways back of Lexington and Bunker! 





but of virtuous action. 
is becoming extinct, a new one is rising; old 
notions of strife and aggrandizement are sup- 
planted by new ones of peace and prosperity ; 
outward excitement and passion yield to inward 
enterprise and energy. We want not heroes in 
epauleties, but in pepper-and-salt; not those of 


The old race of heroes 


the sword, bat of the plough, and the loom, and 
the anvil. We want heroes of the river and 
the forest, of the field and the ocean, of the 
pulpit and the forum, of the ballot-box and the 
Senate chamber. 

We are not called to fight with our British, or 
our French, or our Mexican brothers and sisters, 
for they are all of our blood, but with intemper- 
ance, and slavery, and war, and whatever hinders 
the progress of the race, and the coming of Jesus. 

Our fathers, if you will have it so, fought at 
Saratoga and Yorktown, and won for us this 
great continent. What are you going to do with 
it? It is said that sons who inherit large estates 
are often spoiled. That is exactly our condition ; 
we are the inheritors of an immense estate, and 





there is some danger of our being spoilt; dan- 
ger, unless we hervically resist all malign, all! 

. . | 
corrupting influences. 
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was pot applied at the raising of the stone caps 
and posts in Darby's block! none at the storm- 
ing of Chapultepeck, or siege of Monterey, that 
was not exhibited in the construction of the Ken- 
nebec Dam, or the letting in of the cob-work to 
close the breach three years ago. No shipmaster 
ever sailed round the world that did not fight as 
many battles, and subdue ae powerful enemies as 
Alexander. 

Marion is celebrated in the border warfare of 
our country: not less than three books have 


been written about him, embellished with the art) tion for the small pox. Having gone through a| 


of the historian, the bookbinder, and the engra- 
ver. ‘* Brilliant exploits,’ ‘‘wild adventures,”’ 
‘a generous and unwavering ardor,” are the halo 
that covers his life. ‘* His acts have given a rich 
coloring to fable. They create an enthusiasm in 
the minds of the young, deeper than the per- 
formances of Greece and Ilium.’ But Marion, 
and his battle of Fort Moultrie, his leading the 
Forlorn Hope, his crossing the Black Mingo, is 
utterly outdone, in my estimation, by Richard 
Hoodless, the horse-swimmer. 

Hoodless, a farmer living near the east coast 
of England, devoted himself to the deliverance 
of his fellow beings from the dangers of the 
deep. His only aid in these exploits was a 
horse. In stormy weather, he ascended the top 


of his dwelling, where he could watch the ap-| 


| hero, but he was a conqueror: he conquered the 
Indians, and was the Hero of the West! 
Human progress in all its stages has exhibited 
the sublimest instances of heroism: all who 
have assisted in this advance have been the Her- 
cules of their times. All its experiments have 
been as battles. 
Point me, if you can, to a military heroine 
that equals Lady Mary Wortley Montague, whe 








introduced into England the system of innocula- 


| regular course of the disease herself, she tried 
| the experiment of innoculation on her two only 
children. She did this amid tears and expostu- 
lations, She was preparing the way for the an- 
| nibilation of one of the most dreadful diseases 
| that has afflicted the human family. She was 
received with hisses and derision, and every 
| species of opposition. The clergy opposed her. 
The Rector of St. Andrews, London, preached 
j against ‘*the dangerous and sinful practice of 
| innoculation.’? One of the Reetors of Canter- 
| bury denounced the practice as ‘* an offspring of 
,atheism.”’ ‘It promotes vice and immorality,” 
‘they say, ‘since it diminishes the salutary ter- 
'ror that commonly prevails respecting the ap- 
_ proach of the disease.”’ 

There was heroism in the commencement of 





proach of vessels. Into the convulsion of the! the modern mild method of treating the insane. 


waters he plunges, with his faithful steed. He 
reaches the foundering ship: mounting the des- 
pairing voyagers behind him, he swims them to 
land; and returns on his errand, till all are res- 


cued. In one instance, when it was found im-| 


possible to launch a life-boat, by reason of the 
violence of the storm, Hoodless, like the morn- 
ing dawn, struck across the waves, the harbinger 
of hope and safety. 

Females have figured in military adventure ; 
but is there one that you could think for an in- 
stant of comparing with Grace Darling, whose 
story you are familiar with. It is easy to fire a 
gun behind a wall, easy to be tolerably bold with 
one of Colt’s revolvers in your hand, easy to tear 
up old jinen to aid in defeating an enemy ready to 
batter down your house. 
running mountains high, and roaring in tremen- 
dous breakers all around the erags,”’ for a ‘slight 
young woman,”’ with an old man, to * put off in 
an open boat,’’ to the rescue of the wrecked on 
these crags, was a great deed. 

There is that in Heroism which appeals 
strongly to our sensibilities, which captivates the 
imagination, and takes with the popular heart. 
But what is Heroism? what is it in its noblest, 
most divine, most pure exercise ! 
the earth would make their subjects believe it 
was physical, military daring. So they have 
employed bards to sing, and historians to record 
such exploits, and have perpetuated the memory 
thereof in marble and oil. So if a man killed 
aman it might indeed be murder, but when he 
had killed a million, he was a hero. So after 
the batile of Trafalgar, when Lord Nelson him- 
self was dead, and could know no more of what 
happened under the sun, the British Government 
showered honors upon his memory. His brother 
was made earl, with a grant of $30,000 a year: 
a public funeral was decreed, a lofiy monument 
rose ; the principal cities vied with each other in 
erecting statues to his memory. The Church 
herself loaned all her sumptuousness and charms 
to decorate his end ; and, said one of her divines, 
‘if the horses and chariots of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, he could 


searcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 


glory.” 

I need not say how the heroes of thought and 
genius, of philanthropy and mercy, of hope and 
progress, of morality and religion, in comparison 
have been slighted—utterly neglected, I might 


say. . 

Joho Fitch, who built the first steamboat, did 
more for this country, and for England, and for 
the whole world, a thousand times, than a 
thousand Nelsons: he was more courageous, 
more enterprising, more seli-sacrificing, and in 
all these things more heroic ; yet he died misera- 
ble, neglected and poor, and at one time would 


have been thankful for a grave on the banks of 


the Ohio, with his name cut on a birch tree. 

Peace, we are told, is unheroic : it is stagnant, 
tafe, corrupting. ‘*A subtle poison,” in the 
language of Mr. Alisor, * debases the public 
mind, at such a time. Peace exhibits, indeed, 
an enchanting prospect, but beneath that smiling 
surface are to be found the rankest and most dan- 
gereus passions of the human heart.” The 
convulsions of war shake up and renovate this 
state of things : war is a sort of subsoil-plough- 
ing: it is the refiner’s fire and fuller’s soap: it 
is the thunder storm that settles the dust, and 
clears the sultriness of a hot day: ‘ the manly 
feelings and generous affections are nursed dur- 
ing the tumults and horrors of war.’’ 

I am obliged then to say, there is more hero- 
ism, more gallant daring, more generosity and 
manliness in one year of peace, than in whole 
ages of war. I mean that there is more strict, 
undoubted, legitimate heroism ig our steamship 
and railroad enterprises, in our cotton mills and 
saw mills, in our scythe factories and starch fae- 
tories, in our scouring the ocean for whales, and 
excavating the earth fur its ores, and similar 
things, than in all the battles of a century. 
There was more heroism in Joha Jacob Astor's 
attempt to found a colony in Oregon, in 1812, 
than in the war that broke it up; more in De 
Witt Clinton, who about the same time started 
the project of the Erie canal, than in the same 
war that broke that up; more in Stephen Whit- 
ney, who would give us a railroad to the Pacific 
—aimore grappling with difficulties, more fortitude 
in peril, more coolness in the midst of assault, 
than in Leonidas or Odin. More, do I say? 
Need I say moret I mean at least to say, that 
the greatest qualities of the human mind, which 


But * with the sea} 


The kings of 


| Pinel, of France, is the father of the system. 
| He wished, as a starting point of hope, to re- 
| move the chains from certain inmates of the Mad 
| House in Paris. 
| allow it. Pinel insisted. You may make the 
| attempt, the government said at length ; but you 


; will become their victim. 


The first man upon 


whom the experiment was tried, had been in 
chains forty years. He was thought to be the 
most furious among them, and in a fit of fury had 
siruck one of the keepers dead with a blow of 
his wristlets. Pinel went into his cell alone, 
and said, | wiil order your chains to be removed, 
and you may walk in the yard, if you will prom- 
ise me to behave well. The man promised him. 
| The first exclamation of the unfortunate being, 
| when he reached the light, and could look up to 
the sky, was, How beautiful! In a few days, 
this great philanthropist unchained fifty-three 
maniacs—I need not say with what results, as I 
presume you are all familiar with the admirable 
workings of the mild rules of insane treatment. 
| But here was heroism—all its points, all its tests, 
all its beauty. 

There are those who seem to imagine that the 
labors of Howard in behalf of the prisoner, and 
the effect of such labors being carried on through 
all civilized communities, are gradually loosening 
the bands of justice, and working the overturn 
of civil society ; that all law will cease, and vice 
and crime become the ascendant. Now, in fact, 
such men as Howard are almost the only men 
who can exert a real restraint over the vicious, 
as oftentimes they are the only ones who have 
courage to attempt it. So it is related that dur- 
ing an alarming riot in the Savoy, when the 
prisoners had killed two of their keepers, and no 
person dared approach them, Howard undertook 
the work of their pacification. In vain his 
friends, in vain the gaolers endeavored to dis- 
suade him: in he went, among two hundred 
ruffians, where such was the effect of his gentle 
and benignant manner, they soon listened to his 
remonstrances, represented their grievances, and 
at last allowed themselves to be reconducted to 
their cells. 

‘There is the heroism of Art and Science. 
He who first appeared in the streets of London 
with an umbrella, was surrounded with an indig- 
nant mob, and pelted with mud and stones. 
The first saw mill erected in England was at- 
tacked by the populace, and pulled to pieces. 
Anthony Moller, who about the year 1600, io- 
vented the ribbon-loom, was seized by the old- 
fashioned weavers, carried to a stream of water, 
and drowned. Galileo for teaching that the 
earth moved round the sun, was persecuted by 
the Church as a heretic and blasphemer, and 
condemned to the Inquisition. 

Like unwritten music, there is the unwritten 
heroism of science, the exploits of which are 
locked in the secreey of the laboratory. Take 
fulminating powder, which is in all our houses, 
and our cluldren even handle with impunity un- 
der the name of the friction match, and if the 
experiments that have been made upon that pow- 
erful agent of nature to bring it to its present 
domestic and manageable state, could be related, 
it would form a book of adventures quite as in- 
teresting as the life of Putnam or Marion. 

Follow the history of steam, and the steam 
boiler, go with Arago and Dulong, those French 
philosophers, into the scene of their investiga- 
tions, when it became necessary to determine 
the actual power of steam, and ascertain the law 
of its explosions ; and see them, with an almost 
superhuman intrepidity, conducting the move- 
ment of the terrific element, in rude machinery, 
till they carried a column of mercury to the 
height of forty-three feet ! 

There is the project of tunneling the Alps— 
carrying the excavation under a mile of moun- 
tain—soon to be undertaken. What boldness of 
design, what daring in the execution ! 

There is the heroism of righteous political ac- 
tion. I quote the following from the eulogy of 
Edward Everett on John Quincy Adams; ‘*Sun- 
dry petitions oa the subject of slavery were com- 
mitted to him. It was his duty to present them, 
and he would not decline it, nordo it unfaithfully ; 
yet for this, he was assailed with the grossest 
abuse, threatened with expulsion from the House, 
with an indictment from the Graod Jury of the 
Distriet—nay, with personal violence on the spot. 
Though he stood alone, was he intimidated ? 
Not atall,not at all. {t was then that astrength 





Hill, even to the times when such men as Milton the lightnings of heaven are arming for us; and 
and Hampden, were writing and publishing in recruits from the impalpable air, on the pathway 
behalf of human liberty, and rushed to the at- | of the telegraph are ready to run round the | 
tack, and stormed the heights of intolerance and world in behalf of the great eause of liberty and 
despotism, that effected the sway of human af- | virtue ; steam, with all its ponderous agencies, | 
fairs. comes up from the fountains of water, and asks | 

There is the heroism of the Prison Reform. | '0 be enlisted for God and the right. The press, 
Need I repeat the familiar story of Mrs. Fry: like the rising of the sun, waits to irradiate the | 
how, at the Newgate prison, she went in among | whole earth with the brightness of our thought, | 
three hundred women, hardened and condemned the gladness of our love, the wonders of our | 
criminals; the most abandoned and ferocious of | £e1us. 


human kind;—how she went in alone, went | Hang op the musket and the kettle drum ; take | 


By one impulse, we all rushed back to the 
creek; and scrambling on the rocks, plunged into 
the water, and commenced wading down. A 
sudden exclamation burst from Raoul, in the ad- 
vance. We soon learnt the cause, and to our 
dismay—we had struck the water at a point where 
the stream canoned! On each side rose a frown- 
ing precipice, straight asa wall. Between these, 
the black torrent rushed through a channel only 


a few feet in width, so swifily that, had we at- 
teinpted to descend by swimming, we should have 


been dashed to death against the rocks below. 


The government would not! 


where the governor of the prison dare not go— 
how she would not leave behind her gold watch. 
Need I relate how she talked with those wretched 
beings, labored with them, and finally rendered 
them, comparatively, a clean, happy, and moral 
community ! 

There is the heroism of the Fireman. In al- 
luding to this topic, allow me a brief historical 
reference. 

The fire-engine is suggested by the common 
water-pump. There are obscure allusions to this 
instrument before the time of Christ. The an- 
cients sometimes used a Jeathern bag filled with 
water, to which a pipe was attached, and by 
pressing the bag, the water was thrown upon the 
flames. The ancients did use an engine, not to 
extinguish, but to produce fires. You have heard 
of the famous Greek Fire, composed chiefly of 
naptha, a liquid, and when skilfully projected and 
inflamed, it produced great havoc and dismay, in 
consequence of its extreme combustibility, and 
the difficulty of quenching its flame. It was 
employed in war, on ship-board, and in the siege 
of cities. It was thrown by machinery, and 
sometimes blown by the soldier, in an instrument 
like a large quill. These were called spouting 
engines. 

Fire engines began to appear in Europe about 
the year 1518. Jn the year 1657, one was con- 
structed of so novel and remarkable kind, it gained 
great notoriety. The water cistern was eight 
feet Jong and four feet deep. It was worked by 
twenty-eight men, and could throw, nota stream, 
but a small jet of water eighty feet. 

These engines had no hose, no air chambers, 
and the piston moved horizontally. 

For the modern fire engine, and its essential 
appointments, we are indebted to two Dutchmen, 
John and Nicholas Van der Heide, who flourished 
about the year 1700. 

These Van der Heides seem also to have in- 
vented the hose, which they called a water-snake. 


To reach the stream farther down, it would be 
necessary to make a circuit of miles; and the 
hounds would be on our heels before we could 
gain three hundred yards. We all looked at each 
other, and at Lincoln—all panting and pale. 


| the spade and the drill, and the mountaius flee | 
| away at your approach, the vallies are filled up, | 
| and a way, a highway is made fur our God—a 
rail-way is made for our wives and children, for | 
our mothers and fathers, our brothers and sisters, | 
the world over. | ‘Stumped at last!” cried the hunter, gritting 
| Ju ancient times, the French had a sacred ban-| bis teeth with fury. 

ner, called the oriflamme, or Golden Flame,| ‘‘No,’’ I shouted, a thought at that moment 
'which was used only on august occasivns, | flashing upon me. ** Follow me comrades. We'll 
‘and when the Christians went out to war| fight the bloodhounds on the cliff.” 
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. | . ; . , r ; ’ 
with the Infidels. It was a great banner,| ‘1 pointed upward. A yell from Lincoln an- AMERICAN VERMIFUGE, 
‘wrought of silk aod garnished with gold, and| nounced his approval. — eee ——— — ss With certa 
: : : : | ‘ aaiaee a , - gence as being perfectiy ente ina Cases; for } 
bearing in its centre a white cross, and when it | ‘*Hoorey!”’ he cried, leaping on the bank; that | cyintren or alults, and is beliewed to be the most eff. 
i - . . . %. : . . ‘ ' y lestro f wo * of all descriptions, ever ninde 
i was unfurled to the breeze, It glistened like the | idee’s or like yer, Cap. Hooreey! Now, boys, j by a Much ‘of the demmrendite a d “ =n at 
| auroral lights. | for the bluff.”’ | which renders other Vermifuge so difficult to adn 
j an ¥ a “es . . 5 | te children is avoided in the American Vermifuge. Ti 
| The sacred Oriflamme of America, O ye young | Next moment, we were straining up the gorge |ands perish by worms withont the cause being known, nee 
; - ' ° P } . name ‘ signing seme other reason for the sic kuess until it is tor 
ve unfurl! the banner of freedom, the banner | that Ted to he pree fie’ And the next, we had late to reach and remove the real cause 
of knowledge, the banner of progress, the ban-| reached the highest point, where the cliff, by @| There is no dixense that prodaces so much distordance 
| : . . in the system as worme; they have been known to pre. 
ner of Universal Brotherhood ! a golden flaming | bold projection, butted over the stream. There | duce Pleurisy, Dysentery, Vomiting, Fever, Dropsy of 


banner, a white cross banner, a banner of beauty 
and delight !—unfurl it to the admiration of all | 
people, gather your forces around it, carry it at! 
the head of your ranks; go forth under it to the | 
conquest of sin and error, vice and iniquity, op- | 


and upon this we touk our stand. 


ourselves fur the desperate struggle. 


was a level platform, covered with tufted grass, | “#¢ Brain, Spasmodic Coughs, & 


some moments, gathering breath; and nerving | 


rey 


his recipe was obtained through one of the best p! 


We stood, for clans in New York, and of the vast quantity we have sold 
we have never Anown a failure. We have know 
quently to bring away lots of worms, from the pin we 
the lnrgest size, atter other Vermifages bad entirely tf 

CURTIS & PERKINS, Druggists, Bangor, Me., are the 


I could not help louking over the precipice. It sole proprictors of the American Fermifuge, by whe t 


| ae 5 . P . . os . : is sok! wholesale and retail, also by their Agente Price 
pression and injustice ; let it stream above your; wasa fearful sight. Below—in a vertical line, 25 cents per bottle. Sold also by Dittinenam & 1) 
civic processions, let its golden light gleam upon; two hundred feet below—the stream, rushing ae aby om ~ any > : — ’ . a a —_~selbe 

. erkite, Gardiner; G. arker, lifeton, G hee 

your homes and your fields; plant it upon the | through the canon, broke upon a bed of sharp, | £. M. Avery, Richmond Village; N. 3. Cleaveland, Brovs- 

. . e .. - a ¢ . : . : wick; C. H. Macomber, Enst Thomaston; L. 8 P t, 

top of American destiny and the world’s hope ; | jogged rocks, and then glided on, = seething, Winthrop; N. H. Carey, Wayne; and by Druggists geve- 
let it radiate into the future; let it catch the eye | s20w-white foam. There was no object between | rally throughout the State. eop ly ds 


of posterity, let it greet the heavens, let it bless | 
the earth. 


Be heroes, and, if need be, martyrs under it ; 
the OriFLamMe, the GoLpen Banner, the Wuire 
,Cross Banner; nail it to the mast of highest 
enterprise, and holiest endeavor, and if you) 


washed them! 


every how] sounded nearer and nearer. 











the eye and water; no jutting ledge—not even a 
| tree, to break the fall—nothing but the spikey | 
boulders below, and the foaming torrent that 
It was some minutes before our 


unnatural enemies made their appearance, but 
Our trail | the Lunes ann Liver. 


N. He. DOWN?S 
VEGETABLE BALSAMIC ELIXIR, 


The greatn orthern remedy for Consumption’, 


a, the most effectual remedy in the work 
4 Co/ds, Coughs, Whooping Couch, Croup or Quinty, 
Asthma, Pain in the Side or Stomach, und ul! diseases of 


This medicine is purely vegetable, and tx by far the most 


But of the heroism of the fireman. He is| 
summoned from his business or his bed; he must| light. My companions, all but Clayley, were | 
sleep, like the soldier on his haversack, ready | already astir, and had kindled a fire with a spe- | 
at the stroke of the bell; he goes, it may be, in | cies of wood known to Raoul, that produced 


the intensity of the heat of summer, or in the ‘hardly any smoke. They were preparing break- 


the thicket, and, joining in the chorus of disap- 


pointment, scattered among the stones. An ok 
dog—scarred and cunning—kept along the bank 
until he reached the top of the canon. 


This was 


| must perish, perish with that waving triumphant- | was warm, and we knew they were scenting it on | effectun) medicine known, for all diseases affecting the 
BROCHIAL OR PUL » 8. 

ly over you! | arun. At length, the bushes crackled, and we| tis effect upon the patient 1s most marked, and differs 
| could see their white breasts gleaming through Sot ong hg ~ mA tree llama mam 

' . olle ” cCulare 
| A BATTLE WITH BLOODHOUNDS. the leaves. A few more springs, and the fure- ee never irritates the organs it should soothe—nev- 
oy er dries up the cough, leaving the canse untouched—but 
|A Thrilling Incident of the Mexican War. most bloodhound bounded out upon the bank, and, | avet joccens the cough. increases the expectoration or 
| throwing up his broad jaws, uttered a hideous een a ioe comapane = cnuse, Aa pd it com- 
YNE , . ’ pletely trom the system, when, a8 & matter of course, the 

BY MAINS ERID | *growl.’? He was at fauh where he had enter- | cowch ceases, and the patient is well 

y av-li aed ; = ; | @d—It never produces costiveness In the consumptive 
It — day light when I awoke broad day-| ed the water. His comrades now dashed out of patient—on the contrary, it has a laxative effect, and is a 


moderate cathartic. We defy the world to produce a care 

mi costiveness so inveterate but that in two or three weeke 
i (the patient in the mean time having proper regard to diet 

it will entirely remove it, and produce a healthy action of 


* | the bowels. 
Sd—It does not produce a dryness of the skin, but lea 
powertul promoter of sensib/e and insensible perspira- 


hyperborean extreme of winter; in a rain storm, 
or snow storm; for fires never mind the weather; 
he bas not merely the devouring element to con- 
tend with; there are contingent alarms; he has 
not, as the soldier has, the field to himself; there 
is the terror and confusion of the multitude; panic- 
stricken women and children are fleeing in terror, 
or lingering in tamult and anguish; at the moment, 
with little or no opportunity to reconnoitre, he 
must commence the action; there is the imminence 
of loosened walls and tottering chimneys; the 
water in which his garments are drenched, turns 
into steam before the raging heat; he must scale 
burning roofs, and enter suffocating chambers; 


rescue some helpless inmate; he must be calm 
when everybody else is excited,—intrepid when 
all others are fluttering with fear; this isa war 
in which there is no retreat, it is an engagement 
inspired by no other music than a bold heart and 
the beating pulse of humanity; he has an enemy 
to deal with who never parleys or capitulates, 
and only yields at death. Attend any considera- 
ble fire in our cities, and you will see all this; 
the firemen, twiling incessantly, daring, leaping, 
like spirits of the air, across the blackened skel- 
etons of burning buildings, pushing the gallant 
escalade, thrusting their hooks into the bowels of 
their mighty foe, plying the ponderous brake in 
the fearful glare of things about them; the fire- 
men, scantily recompensed, faintly honored; the 
firemen, modest but energetic guardians of ou 
dwellings, and **Protectors of our City.” 

The firemen;—we voted one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to every man who would go to 
burn the cities, and kindle the flames of sorrow 
in Mexico; we vote our firemen thanks and a cup 
of coffee. Every man wounded in that war is 
liberally pensioned for life; the wounded fireman 
may go home, and to bed. 

The Firemen are among the Heroes of Peace. 
I honor the engine-men, and the hook and ladder 
men, and the hose boys and the bucket boys. | 
am pleased with their varied and picturesque 
uniforms ; I admire the workmanship, finish and 
decoration of their engines; | am pleased with their 
parade and drill; I rejoice to behold their march in 
our streets; I rejoice that music, transferred from 
military connection, lends its charm to the proces- 
sion and the display of such civic bodies. | rejoice 
that these sons of civilization and supporters of pro- 
gress, meet, from time to time, and exchange fes- 
tivities with each other. I welcome the arrival 
of companies from other towns to join in this 
national celebration. 

Great has been the devastation and suffering by 
fire; incalculable the destruction of property ; aw- 
ful, appalling, in ancient time, must have been the 
midnight alarm. Whole cities in a single night, 
were, so to speak, swept from the face of the earth. 
Narrow streets and high houses increased the 
evil, which has been partially prevented by 
improvement in building; sull are we largely in- 
debted to the fire-engine, and the fire company; 
to the prompiness, energy and courage of these 
civic 





uswonted nerved his frame. It was then that 


he must plunge into the conflagrant house and | 


fast. Ona limb, close by, hung the hideous, 
| human-like carcass of an iguana, still writhing. 
| Raoul was whetting a knife to skin it, while Lin- 
| coln was at some distance carefully re-loading his 
| rifle. The Irishman lay upon the grass, peeling 
| bananas, and roasting them over the fire. 

The iguana was soon skinned and broiled ; and 
we commenced eating, all of us with good appe- 
tiles. 

‘*Be Saint Pathrick,’’ said Chane, ‘‘this bates 
frog-eatin’ all hollow. It's httle myself dhramed, 
in the ould sod, hearing of thim niggars in furrin 
parts, that I'd be turning kannybaw! myself some 
day !"’ 

**Don't you like it, Murtah!’’ asked Raouls, 
jocosely. 

“Oh, indade, yes; it’s better than an empty 
bridbasket ; but if yez could only taste a small 
thrifle ov a Wicklow ham this mornin’, and a 
smilin’ pratie, instid ov this brown soap, yez ’’— 

**Hist !’’ said Lincola, starting suddenly, and 
holding the bite half way to his mouth. 

‘What is it!’ I asked. 

“T'll tell yer, in a minit, Cap'n. The hunter 
waved his hand to enjuin silence, and, striding to 
the edge of the glade, fell fiat to the ground. 
We knew that he was listening, and waited for 
the result. We had not long to wait, for he had 
scarce brought his ear in contact with the earth, 
when he sprung suddenly up, again, exclaiming : 

**Houns trailin’ us, by the Eternal God !”’ 

Tt was seldom that Lincoln uttered an oath, 
and when he did there was something awful in 
his manner. He wore a despairing look, wo, 
unusual to the bold character of his features. 
This, with the terribly appalling statement, acted 
on us like a galvanic shock; and by one impulse, 
we leaped from the fire, and threw ourselves flat 
upon the grass. Not a word was spoken, as we 
strained our ears to listen. At first, we could 
distinguish a low, moaning sound, like the hum 
of a wild bee; it seemed to come out of the earth. 
After a little, it grew louder and sharper; ‘then it 
ended in a yelp, and ceased altogether. Afier a 
short interval, it began afresh, this time stil! 
clearer; and then the yelp, loud and sharp and 
vengeful—there was no mistaking that sound. It 
was the bark of the Spanish bloodhound! We 
sprang up simultaneously, looking around for 
weapons, and then staring st each other with an 
expression of despair. The rifle and two case- 
knives were all the weapons we had. 

‘What's to be done?” cried one, and all eyes 
were turned upon Lincoln. 

The hunter stood motion|nss, clatching his rifle 
and looking to the ground. 

**How fur’s the crik, Raoul ?”’ he asked, after 
a pause. 

‘Not a hundred yards; this way it lies.” 

“I kin see no other chance, Cap’n, than ter 
take the water ; we may bamboozle the hounds a 
bit, if there’s good wadin’.”’ 

“Nor I.” I bad thought of the same plan. 
“If we hed bowies, we mouter fit the dogs 
whar we ir; but yer see we aint; an’ I kin tell 
by ther growl, thar aint less nor a dozen on “em. 
“Jt’s no use to remain here; lead us to the 


where we had made our crossing. Here the 
hound entered the channel, and, springing from 
rock to rock, reached the point where we had 
dragged ourselves out of the water. <A short 
yelp announced to his comrades that he had lifted 
the scent; and they all threw up their noses, and 
came gallopping down. There was a swift cur- 
rent, between the two boulders of basalt. We 
had leaped this. The old dog reached it, and 


tion, thus expelling, by the pores of the ehin, these na 
seous fluids and impurities of the bleod, the retention of 
which in the system is the sure precursor of DISEASE, 
SICKNESS AND DEATH. 

We do not pretend that DOWN'S ELIXIR ie a specific 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to, bat we de say, and cao 
coufirm by incontestable evidence, that for 

CONSUMPTION, 
And all diseases of the Jungs, the jiver,’and the pu/mo- 
nary organs, it is wnrwa/ed—unegualed. Hunpreps by 
it have been suntched from an UNTIMELY GRAVE, and hun- 
‘reds who delayed too /ong ite use, have found, in the 
advanced state of their disense, that RELIEF FROM #UF- 
Ferine, which they had vainly sought from every other 


stood straining upon the spring, when Lincoln 


flash. 


er, hastily reloading his rifle. 


pass. 


dogs strained upward, we could see their white 
fangs, and the red blood that had baited them 
clotted along their jaws. Another crack from 
Lincoln's rifle, and the foremost hound wtbled 
back down the gorge, 

‘Two rubbed out,’’ cried the hunter, and at 
the same moment I saw him fling his rifle to the 
ground. 

The hounds kept the trail no Jonger. Their 
quarry was before them; their howling ended, 
and they sprang upon us with the silence of the 
assassin. ‘The next moment we were mingled 
together, dogs and men, in the fearful struggle 
of life and death! Iknow not how long this 
strange encounter lasted. | fell myself grap- 
pliog with the tawny monsters, and hurling them 
over the cliff. They sprang at my throat, and | 
threw out my arms, thrusting them fearlessly 
between the shining rows of teeth. Then J was 
free again, and seizing a leg or tail, or the loose 
flaps of the neck, I dragged a savage brute 
toward the brink, and, summoning all my strength, 
dashed him against the brow, that he might 
tumble howling over. Once I lost my balance, 
and nearly staggered over the precipice; and, at 
length, panting, bleeding, and exhausted, I fell 
to the earth. I could struggle ne longer. | 
looked around for my comrades. Clayley and 
Raoul! had sank upon the grass, and Jay torn and 
bleeding. Lincoln and Chane, holding a hound, 
were balancing him over the bluff. 

“Now, Murther,”’ eried the hunter, “giv him 
a good heist, and see if we kin pitch him clar on 
tother side; he-woop hoo!’’ 

And with this ejaculation, the kicking animal 
was launched into the air. I could not resist 
looking afier. The yellow body bounded from 
the face of the opposite cliff, and fell, with a 
heavy splash, into the Waterbelow. He was the 
last of the pack! 

Loox ovrT. 
came to his death in a very singular manner. | 
appears from the Coroner's inquest, that he wore 
a standing collar, starched so stiff, that in turning 
round suddenly, he cut his throat. There are 
some lads in this city, in danger of the same Ca- 











T have heard of a mob being dispersed bya 


tastrophe. 


fired, and the hound, with one short ‘*wough,”’ 
dropped upon his head, and was carried off like a 


‘*Counts one less to pitch over,’’ said the hunt- 


Without appearing to notice the strange con- 
duct of their leader, the others crossed in a string, | eral Agents, St AvBans, Vr, to whom all orders for 
and striking the warm trail, came yelling up the 
It was a grassy slope—such as is often 
seen between two tables ofa cliff—and, as the 


@. L. 
A clerk in Milk street, Boston, 


source. 

This INVALUABLE MEDICINE is high/y concentrated 
and put up in 2 oz. and 44 oz. bottles, at Gly cents and one 
dollar per bottle, and each bottle warranted to contain 
MORE CURATIVE PROPERTIES than four boitles of any of 
the weak, adu/terated pint bottle preparations of the day 

We have received hundreds of certificates of it» wou- 
derful cures, from every part of the couatry, many of 
which have been published and may be had gratia of any 
of our agents. 

Bold wholesale and retail by CURTIS & SMITH, Gen- 





supplics of the medicine should be addressed, («tating (he 
best mode of sending it)—nalso, sold by agents in wearly al) 
the villages and towne in the country. 

It i¢ alxw solid, at wholesale and retail, by J. E. Lapp, 
Dittineuam & TiTrcoms, Corres & BLatcuronn, Epex 
Fucvcer, Cusnine & Brack, Augusta; B Wales, H. J. 
Selden, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, C. P. Branch, Gardiner; 
Wm. Dyer, Ira Low & Ca., Waterville. if2i , 


HOWARD'S 


VEGETABLE CANCER SYRUP. 


HIS SYRUP is for CLEANSING THE BLOOD OF 
ALL HUMORB, such a* Cancers. Tumors, Saltrheum, 








Erysipelas, and all Hamors proceeding from Lu purity of 
the Blood. It can be taken with perfect enfety at all tines 
as it is composed of VEGETABLES EXCLUSIVELY. 
The Proprietor deems it unnecessary 10 publish the ou- 
merous certificates which he hus in his possession. proviig 
the efficacy of his medicine, but he confidently asserts that 
where it is used according to the directions, it will never 
fail to affect 2 speedy and permanent cure 
Agents.—CUBHING & BLAUK, Angustx; B. Wairs 
Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, Gardiner; Johu W. Perkins 
Farmington. 

It is manofactored and sold by JESSE WADSWORTH, 
sole Proprietor. P.O address, Livermore Falls, Me. 
East Livermore, Dec., 1849. S2euptl 


iE PLACE TO GET PAPER HANGINGS CHEAP, 
ie at ALONZO GAUBERT'S Bookstore, No. 10 Arch 
Row, Augusta, Me. 17 
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